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Keeping the Faith 


War-orphaned Masstons Continued in India 
Largely by American Christians 


Tue LuTHEerAN is in receipt of a bulletin from the International Mis- 
sionary Council in New York which bears witness to the rise of the Chris- 
tian spirit of fellowship in these war-division days. Secretary A. L. Warn- 
shuis sponsors the following communication from Dr. J. Z. Hodge, secre- 
tary of the National Christian Council for India, Burma and Ceylon: 


“Nagpur, C. P., India, June 3, 1941 
“The financial response by Christians 
of all denominations, both in India and 
overseas, has surpassed all our expec- 
tations. From Indian sources alone we 
have received more than Rs. 30,000, and 
although the need is not now so acute, 
our War Emergency Fund is still being 
replenished. We are holding a reserve 
of at least Rs. 10,000 against any sud- 
den emergency that may arise. As a 
result of a substantial contribution 
from the Norwegian Government in 
London, and other financial accessions, 
the important Santal Mission of the 
Northern Churches, with large com- 
mitments in the Santal country, is now 
free from financial anxiety so far as 
1941 is concerned. The same applies to 
the Danish Missionary Society. The 
contribution of $5,000 sent by you 
through the American Baptist Mission 
(this came from the parent society in 
Denmark, and was transmitted through 
the International Missionary Council 
office in New York, A. L. Warnshuis), 
together with a similar grant mediated 
through the London office of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council has re- 
stored for the time being the financial 
stability of this our oldest Protestant 
mission in India. It means that its bud- 
get for 1941 is practically assured. 
Writing a few days ago, Dr. Cannaday, 
U. L. C. A. treasurer of the Federation 
of Lutheran Churches, passed on the 


happy news that the Danish and Santal 
Missions were now no longer under 
necessity to draw from the Federation 
funds. I cannot speak too highly of the 
splendid way the officers of the Lu- 
theran Federation have co-operated 
with us in all these financial matters. 
“I think we may safely say that for 
the time being at least all the reason- 
able needs of German and Continental 
Missions affected by the war are being 
substantially met. A certain amount of 
retrenchment there had of course to be, 
but no essential piece of missionary 
work has had to be abandoned. An- 
other gratifying feature is the way 
British Missions have been able to 
maintain their work. Apart from a 
small grant of Rs. 500 to an independent 
society we have not been called upon 
to make any grant from our War 
Emergency Fund to a British Mission. 
We greatly rejoice in the generous way 
the Baptists and Episcopalians in 
America have collaborated with their 
denominational brethren in Britain for 
the furtherance of the Gospel in India. 
While the needs of the larger missions 
have been well met, we have to face 
the problem of the independent, or 
Faith missions, some of which are in 
sore straits. While the Continental 
Missions are practically all Lutheran in 
their church polity, some of these in- 
dependent missions are of continental 
(Continued on page 25) 
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AN OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


In a telephone message from Tokyo 
Saturday night, September 13, to Ad- 
ministrative Secretary Dr. George 
Drach, our Lutheran Mission in Japan 
announced that all the missionaries of 
the United Lutheran Church, except 
three at Tokyo, are returning to Amer- 
ica within the next month or two. In 
the group receiving the message were 
Administrative Secretary M. Edwin 
Thomas, D.D., and Treasurer George 
R. Weitzel. 

Those who are now evacuating are 
the Rev. S. O. Thorlaksson, a member 
of the Icelandic Synod; the Rev. Dr. 
George W. Schillinger of Harrisburg, 
Pa.; Miss Martha Akard; Miss Annie 


Powlas and Miss Maud Powlas of Hick- 
ory, N. C.; Miss Faith Lippard and Miss 
Marion Potts of Philadelphia, Pa. Of 
the thirty-eight formerly on the staff 
of Lutheran missionaries, three remain 
in Tokyo: the Rev. Dr. A. J. Stirewalt, 
the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Charles W. 
Hepner. 

The Board of Foreign Missions has 
been advised to arrange with the 
American President Line to have 
steamship tickets for all the evacuating 
missionaries awaiting them at Shanghai 
and to inform relatives and friends that 
they are well. 
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~The Pearl of Great Price 


WuaetT a challenge to one’s imagination is this parable 
of the pearl to which St. Matthew in his Gospel gives a 
scant two verses, three dozen words! If any truth exists 
in the claim that a talent for trade is a characteristic of 
the Jewish people, then here jis one merchant whose 
wisdom had divine approval. Nothing less than the best 
satisfied him. ; 

But what is back of the parable? What is in the mind 
of “this teacher come from God”? One gives attention 
to the impression He had made upon a certain Nico- 
demus who, we strongly suspect, was a businessman 
who had listened carefully to this man who spoke with 
authority. What was signified by Him when He used as 
an illustration of wisdom this pearl of great price? 

It is not necessary to turn another page of Matthew’s 
narrative to get the answer. Jesus was telling the people 
about the kingdom of God and was putting His message 
into the form of a series of parables, each of which called 
for a form of action. In the case of the great pearl the 
action was one of choosing. 


Merely for the sake of definiteness, we imagine a per- 
son like Nicodemus as one hearing the parable. It bade 
him make an appraisal of the comparative values of 
what he was seeking to obtain. Wealth, position, in- 
fluence, ease, and congenial friends are common ob- 
jectives of life. But beyond these, men like Nicodemus 
discern the national and folk philosophies. The Jews’ 
distinction lay in the teaching of Moses and the prophets. 
The Orient stressed the pursuit of wisdom. Greece had 
a great philosophy, and Rome developed an order of law. 
Each cf these had qualities that merited acceptance as 
long as nothing better was available. Each even yet 
exerts some influence upon seekers after what is worthy. 

But none of these was revealed of God and none 
directed the way toward obtaining a blessed immortality. 
Jesus only was empowered to declare, “The kingdom of 
God is at hand.” He only could point to the great op- 
portunity that lay therein. Whosoever desired to obtain 
the supreme, the eternal, the all-embracing treasure 
would forsake all else to follow Jesus the Christ. 
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We hich in The News 


Parking Problems 

Iv’s a fine thing to see a hundred cars parked along 
the street in front of your church on Sunday morning, 
unless you’re the man who is arriving in the one hun- 
dred first car. Trying to find a 
last-minute parking place with- 
in reasonable distance of the 
church does not help very 
much in putting people in the 
mood for worship. 

The Christian Evangelist pro- 
poses an automobile pick-up 
plan for congregations facing 
the parking problem. “A near- 
¢@ by parking lot would be pur- 

chased, leased, or rented,” this 

journal proposes. “Young men 

of the congregation would be 
on hand to take the cars at the church entrance, issue 
checks to the owner, and drive the vehicles to the near- 
est parking space. After service the owner would go 
to the lot and secure his machine.” 

And then there is the suggestion broadcast recently 
in connection with the “save gasoline” campaign. “Be- 
fore you start for church . . ask a friend to drive with 
you. ... Renew the habit of being a good neighbor... . 
Make one car do the work of two.” 
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Detained 

Muriet Lester, headliner of the National Christian 
Mission which zoomed across the United States last win- 
ter, has been “immobilized” at Trinidad, on orders from 
London, according to Religious News Service. 

Miss Lester, an Englishwoman, is a noted pacifist, and 
recently completed a four-month trip through South 
America in the interests of the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation. She was on her way back to the United States 
when she was removed from her ship at Trinidad, 
charged with violating a “colonial regulation.” In the 
course of an exhaustive investigation at the hands of 
British authorities her partially completed book manu- 
script, “Twenty, Fathoms Down,” was seized. 

The Christian Century states that just before the 
trouble at Trinidad, while at Montevideo, Miss Lester 
had difficulty in getting the American consul to give a 
visa for re-entry into this country. It was “not in the 
public interest” for the British pacifist to come back to 
the United States, it was explained at the time. 


Methodists Break Records 

MEtHopist merger as it has affected their publishing 
interests has resulted in a super-colossal organization 
which is the largest of its kind in the world. Net sales 
during the first full year amounted to more than 
$5,500,000. 

Beginning October 1, the fifty-five periodicals used in 
the church schools of the former branches of Method- 
ism will be reduced to twenty-four. Many of the older 
periodicals have been merged, a few eliminated, and 
two new ones added. All have been streamlined in 
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format and modernized in content. Total circulation of 
the church’s revamped publication list is expected to 
exceed 4,300,000. 

The Highroad, Epworth League publication, starts out 
with 400,000 subscribers. The weekly paper, The Chris- 
tian Advocate, has 275,000. The Christian Home, de- 
scribed as the first religious magazine for parents, be- 
gins its career with 50,000. The Wesley Quarterly, said 
to be the world’s largest church school publication, is 
exceeding a million copies. 

Something brand new is to be the publication of a 
paper known as Challenge, aimed at those outside all the 
churches as well as at “backsliders.” Members of the 
adult departments of church schools are expected to 
distribute this periodical personally, seeing that it gets 
into the hands of those for whom it is intended. This is 
one of the first Protestant ventures into the field of 
propagandist journalism, in which the Roman Catholics 
and some of the aggressive sects have been very active. 

The book. publishing department of the Methodist 
Publishing House, known as Abingdon-Cokesbury, is 
gaining an important position in the publishing field. 
The Methodists are now the operators of the most wide- 
spread chain of bookstores in the world. 


Taylor Again 

THE tempest over Myron C. Taylor as President 
Roosevelt’s personal representative to the Vatican will 
probably be stirred up again by Mr. Taylor’s recent re- 
turn to Rome. He first went to the Vatican in February 
1940, and was obliged to leave because of illness the 
following June. 

When M. Taylor again returns to America, his office 
in the Vatican will continue to function under the direc- 
tion of Harold Tittman, the envoy’s secretary. 

Said Mr. Taylor upon his latest departure for Rome: 
“President Roosevelt has requested me to return to 
Rome, to resume conferences with His Holiness, the 
Pope. 

“To be the instrument of contact between the Pope 
as a great spiritual leader and the President of the 
greatest of the liberty-loving nations not engaged in war, 
necessitates a reserve of expression. which is no great 
innovation to me. 

“In the final unfolding of the mysteries which the 
present-day question contains, there can be no fair or 
permanent justice in the world unless these two sym- 
bols of civilization at its best operate in harmony.” 


Presbyterian Money 

More than $42,000,000 was contributed to the Presby- 
terian Church in the U. S. A. last year, largest amount 
since a decade ago, states Dr. William Pugh, the church’s 
stated clerk. 

Presbyterians gave $21.49 apiece, according to per 
capita figures. The communicant strength of the church 
is given as 2,013,427. Sunday school membership is 
1,453,225, 

Dr. Pugh states that the church’s 1,191 candidates for 


the ministry represent the largest number since 1936. 
= 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Juius F. SEEBACH 


Now That its great patriotic centennials are over, 
Switzerland has turned to the absorbing task of prepar- 
ing “to receive sick and wounded soldiers of belligerent 
nations in the present conflict.” This vast project will 
be largely in the hands of the International Red Cross 
Committee, a group made up exclusively of Swiss cit- 
izens, which has its headquarters in Geneva, with its 
work carried on by a staff of 2,300 workers. The or- 
ganization ministers to civilian as well as to military 
needs. Up to March 31, 1941, 1,279,239 messages were 
transmitted between families on opposite belligerent 
sides, in special forms which allow “25 words of a strictly 
family nature.” The system used was developed during 
the Spanish Civil War, when 5,000,000 messages were 
delivered. The effectiveness of the procedure may be 
judged from a recent report that for 82,329 messages 
received from the Dutch East Indies 61,062 answers 
_ were returned. Requests, numbering 50,000, have been 
handled to find persons who have disappeared, to re- 
locate families, transmit documents, or repatriate ref- 
ugees; 6,000 families are notified daily of the state of 
health, or the death, of soldiers in enemy hands. An 
index of 8,000,000 has already been built up, and is in- 
creasing rapidly at the rate of 34,000 cards daily. Thus 
the International Red Cross seeks, in a Christian spirit 
of helpfulness, to heal the ravages of war. It is a mar- 
velous service and highly valued. 


With Touching faith Japan has committed herself to 
a self-confessed noble ideal—the “thought control” of 
all her subjects. Ordinarily speaking, that should not 
be so hard, for the Japanese have a pre-eminently unify- 
ing object in the person of their Emperor-god. For all 
that, Japan has been confronted with varied and con- 
flicting phases of thought; which are at the same time 
out of harmony with the thought determined upon by 
the powers that be in Japan. To cure this the govern- 
ment has for some time been conducting “a preventive 
detention station for thought offenders,” a mental pen- 
itentiary, as it were. The government has high ideals. 
It will not put “thought offenders” to death for dan- 
gerous and contagious thoughts, like the Soviet and some 
others, for that “is revolting to the Japanese mind.” But 
it is hard to tell how long this noble patience will last, 
or just what might mark the turning-point under the 
alien pressure to which Japan is being exposed. Pro- 
curator-General Hiromasa Matsusaka recently stated on 
behalf of Japan that he considered “thought control and 
anti-espionage programs” his most important task. Now 
when espionage becomes entangled with “thought con- 
trol” treason is very near in military minds; and then 
Matsusaka’s threat, that such “speech and action must 
be punished strictly,” is hardly likely to differ in effect 
from the actions of the Soviet—and others. 


Speaking of refugees—and it might be well to speak 
of them oftener than we do, and kindlier—attention has 
been called to a reputed fact of considerable significance. 
kK. R. Gomberg, chairman of relationships with com- 
munities for the National Refugee Service, told the Jew- 


ish War Veterans of the U. S. A. (August 29) that 303 
new industries, providing full-time employment for 
3,000 workers, have been established in and around met- 
ropolitan New York. Of those employed, 90 per cent 
are not refugees. Mr. Gomberg stated that the program 
of resettlement adopted by the National Refugee Serv- 
ice sought “to distribute refugee groups equitably” 
throughout the nation, “recognizing that the Amer- 
icanization of the alien can best be effected in the smaller 
communities of the United States.” It is encouraging 
that the U. S. A. can benefit even while it fulfills its 
office as a haven for the oppressed. England prospered 
in the same way when it freely received the Huguenots 
after they were driven from France by Louis XIV. Many 
new industries followed and flourished in the wake of 
those refugees. 


Brazil’s nationalism has been growing ever more pro- 
nounced under the pressure of world events. Asa result 
of the government’s new policy to “Brazilianate” all for- 
eign elements, particularly immigrants resident for a 
considerable time who have not learned the national 
language, and who likewise hold fast their ties to their 
native lands, August 31 was set for the suppression of 
37 newspapers printed in foreign languages. Many other 
publications are slated to follow soon. This action fol- 
lows rather close upon the closing of a number of pri- 
vate schools in which children were taught through the 
vehicle of foreign languages, but learned no Portu- 
guese, the national speech. Of the foreign language 
newspapers discontinued by this edict, there were one 
each in Spanish, Hungarian and Polish, two in Yiddish, 
two in Italian, three in Japanese, six in English, eight 
in Arabic and thirteen in German. Brazil is serving 
notice that she has room for only one language and one 
loyalty—her own. 


By the Way: The Canadian Defense Department has 
asked its soldiers in the ranks (August 29) to stop tell- 
ing the government how to run the war... . The Croats, 
having betrayed Yugoslavia for a consideration a few 
months ago, are now (August 22) complaining because 
Italy and Hungary are trying to take back part of the 
price paid by inching in on the ceded territory... . 
Sweden reports (August 22) that as many as seventy 
fishing boats have disappeared from Alesund (the scene 
of recent violent revolts) during the last month, and 
with them hundreds of Norwegians. Norway’s govern- 
ment-in-exile has a large fleet working out from British 
ports. ... The U. S. Government is rapidly repairing 
twenty-seven sabotaged Italian ships. The high perfec- 
tion attained in bronze welding has made it a quicker 


and cheaper job than expected. . . . Soft-drink makers 
are worried over the shortage of cork for their bottle 
caps. Cork is on the priorities list... . Canals are having 


a dangerous existence. Lately (August 15) the Canal 
of Corinth, a strategic waterway between the Pelopon- 
nesus group and the Greek mainland, was blocked by 
the repeated assaults of the British R. A. F., a return 
compliment, doubtless, for the visits to the Suez Canal. 
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Suggestions for the Sunday School 


THERE is a Sunday school in practically every congre- 
gation in the Church. No other agency of the Church 
is so universally adopted and used. The total attendance 
of the Sunday schools of the Church is greater than the 
total attendance of any other group in the Church. No 
group of the congregation attends so faithfully. At least 
one out of every ten members of the Sunday school is 
given a definite position of service. Many of the pupils 
themselves render acts of service. No agency of the 
Church puts so many people to work. Vast sums of 
money for current expenses, for building funds, for 
benevolence, and for other causes are given through the 
Sunday school. No statement of the total giving has 
ever been made. Pupils and leaders come to the Sunday 
school with a definite purpose: everyone comes both 
to give and to get. 

With such an opportunity before it each congregation 
in the Church should see that its Sunday school is thor- 
oughly organized, equipped, and manned to render the 
best possible service to all. There are many established 
ways to do this. Often there are ways that are unique, 
plans and projects that are different. Variety in the 
activities and programs of the Sunday school should not 
be forgotten. Use originality—not too much of it, but 
enough of the exceptional to arouse interest. Almost 
every school has some practices which are unique, dif- 
ferent at least from the average school. Here are eleven 
such practices which may, or may not, be new to you. 
Try some of them. Each is now being used in one or 
more of our schools. 


A TRUANT OFFICER 


One school has a truant officer. He is a man, too. Of 
course he might be a woman and then we would speak 
of her as she. Whether a man 
or a woman, everyone knows 
<< == that his job is to look up 
a absent pupils and_ teachers. 
Perhaps truant officer isn’t a 
good name. Call him what 
you may: Visitor, absentee 
secretary, caller, secretary of 
evangelism, or any other 
name. The name is not the 
important matter: the work 
is. Let him stop the losses 
through absentee pupils who 
are drifting away. Many 
schools are doing a fine work 
through such officers. Perhaps the name truant officer 
will add just the zest that is needed. It’s unique in the 
Sunday school. 


A WELCOMER 


Another school has an official welcomer. Sometimes 
we think of him as a hand shaker, but that isn’t always 
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the best way to greet children. 
A smile, a thoughtful word, a 
happy greeting, or a meaning- 
ful tap on the back may be 
the very thing to let the pupils 
know that they are noticed. 
Many schools have someone 
at each entrance door to see 
that everyone is given a cor- 
dial welcome. Not even the 
smallest child can go home 
with the feeling that he has 
been neglected. Attention! 
That’s what helps, but don’t 
overdo it. 


A GRADING SECRETARY 


This office is gradually moving out of the unique class. 
Many schools have it. The secretary takes care of new 
pupils. When a new pupil comes to the Sunday school 
he is taken immediately to the grading secretary who 
fills out an enrollment card for him and sees that he 
goes to a class of his age, grade in school, sex, or other 
determining factor. The enrollment card is then placed 
in the card index of the school and copies are furnished 
the teacher and the pastor. The enrollment card records 
the name, address, telephone number, age, grade in 
school, parents, their church connections, department, 
teacher, literature, and former Sunday school connec- 
tions. Pupils are never misplaced or neglected in a 
school where there is a grading secretary. The problems 
of promotion are almost entirely obviated through such 
a secretary. 


MESSAGE ENVELOPES 


Many schools are adopting the offering envelopes with 
messages as furnished by the Lutheran Publication 
House. These help to educate 
in the same stewardship 
methods which are used in 
the congregation. Some 
schools have the pupils read 
the messages on the envelopes 
in unison before the offering. 
One school made a very large 
envelope and arranged one 
side in the form of a window 
which could be raised or low- 
ered. This window envelope 
hangs in front of the school at 
all times. One Sunday of each 
month a speaker explains the causes of the Church ac- 
cording to the Calendar of Causes, the speaker standing 
behind the envelope speaking through the open window. 
This gets attention and helps to make the presentation 
interesting. 
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EXPLAINING THE BUDGET 

Most schools now have a benevolent and current ex- 
pense budget. A smaller number attempt to explain 
their budgets. This is just as 
important. One school forms 
its budget by making a mim- 
eographed list of a great 
number of causes. Copies are 
furnished to all pupils. At a 
session of the school the 
causes listed are explained 
and the pupils are requested 
to check the eight or ten 
causes toward which they 
would most like to give. The 
results are tabulated and the 
eight or ten receiving the 
highest vote form the budget. 
These causes are further explained at a later session and 
by a show of hands the amounts to be given to each are 
determined. 


THE CABINET 

This feature is also passing from the unique to the 
common practice, but it still needs to be adopted by 
many congregations. Repre- 
sentatives of all the educa- 
tional agencies of the con- 
gregation are formed into’a 
“Cabinet” or “Parish Edu- 
cation Cabinet” to consider 
the problems and practices 
which are common to all 
groups. This group estab- 
lishes the policies and re- 
views the plans and work of 
all the educational agencies 
of the congregation. A leaflet outlining the organization 
and work of this group may be secured from the Parish 
and Church School Board-on request. To make the cab- 
inet a success, its duties and responsibilities should be 
carefully outlined when established. Do not allow the 
group to die from a lack of specific duties. Give it gen- 
eral responsibilities. 


ASSOCIATE TEACHERS 


In place of the old “Substitute Teacher” plan many 
schools are introducing the “Associate Teacher” system. 
Each class has a regular and an associate teacher. The 
associate teacher cares for the roll, classroom arrange- 
ments, and visiting. The regular teacher does the teach- 
ing. In the event of absences and occasionally at other 
times the associate teacher does the teaching. Both 
teachers always meet with the pupils. This overcomes 
the absent teacher problem and gradually helps to de- 
velop a strong corps of teachers through practice teach- 
ing and observation. 


STUDY PERIOD 


Some schools are introducing study periods into their 
sessions. It increases the amount of time for study and 
accomplishes what many schools have been striving for 
—preparation. It means that the Sunday school period 
has to be extended the length of the study period, which 
should be about fifteen minutes. Thus the Sunday school 
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period of one hour would be an hour and fifteen minutes. 
One school has pupils of all ages assemble in one large 
assembly room for study preceding the class period. 
Several other schools let their pupils study by depart- 
ments or classes. 


SINGING 

Good singing is one of the requisites of a successful 
school. The music should be the best, for here the con- 
gregation teaches singing and it should be taught aright. 
Anything that will encourage good and worshipful sing- 
ing should be fostered. One school has a Sunday school 
choir. It sings at the Sunday school services and is also 
called on at times to sing at the regular church services. 
It helps to feed the other choirs of the congregation. 
Another school has three pianists to lead the singing in 
the general assemblies. The pianists practice thoroughly 
before the service. This adds interest to the singing and 
uses more of the talent in the school. The three pianists 
plan may take the place of many poor orchestras. 


CARRY IT TO THEM 

An increasing number of people are being kept away 
from the sessions of the Sunday school because of work 
in these emergency times. Others are compelled to miss 
the ministry of the school because of sickness, age, im- 
prisonment, and other causes over which they have no 
control. Some Sunday schools arrange to take what the 
school offers to those people, wherever they are. This 
is usually done through an Extension or Home Depart- 
ment. Materials are available for this work, and it should 
be given extensive use, especially at this time. 


EVERYBODY DOING IT 

In keeping with one of the aims of Parish Education 
Month for this year many schools are trying to have 
everybody in the school doing 
everything that is offered them. 
Emphasis is being placed on par- 
ticipation. After all, that’s the 
purpose of the school. When wor- 
ship is conducted everyone should 
be in actual communion with 
God; when the offering plate is 
passed everyone should give; 
when service projects are ar- 
ranged all should take their parts; 
when study is going on everyone 
should be thinking and _ finally 
should be led to act as they are 
taught. Participation is essential if teaching is to take 
place. Teachers should use methods that will compel 
thinking and that will lead toward getting the pupils to 
think and act as they are taught. 


Eleven practical suggestions for the Sunday school. 
Many more might be listed and explained. One of their 
values is that they are somewhat unique. This is worth 
while. Do the same thing in a different way and it will 
arouse interest and demand attention. These factors are 
essential for teaching. 

The Sunday school is still the main teaching agency 
of the Church. It may give way in time, but while we 
have it every effort should be made to use every oppor- 
tunity it affords. The Sunday school pays big dividends 
to the Kingdom. 
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What the Chureh Can Do 


By W. G. Stnx, Pu.D., Charleston, S. C. 


Dr. Sink Would Have the Church Confess to Sins of Omission and Commission 


Its Programs Fail to Interest the People 
Its Leaders Offer Theories but Not Practise 
Its Members Fail in Performance 


Wuat can we do about it? How can we make the 
church program more interesting? In a world so full of 
amusements, pleasures, and distractions we can hardly 
expect our people, especially youth, to be attracted to 
the church program unless it has something of an enter- 
taining nature. I would like to see the church take an 
active part in guiding children in their play. It would 
be excellent advertisement for the churches if they 
could provide playgrounds and parks, reading rooms, 
and project work-rooms for children in their leisure 
time. Supervision and guidance in learning to play to- 
gether will help immensely in learning to work together 
later. I would advocate supervised playgrounds for Sun- 
day afternoons, rather than the highways and public 
amusement places. We could plan picnics and sponsor 
educational and Biblical movies for Sunday afternoon. 


“Sensational” P 

Others would probably throw up their hands in “holy 
horror” if it were suggested that a minister might bring 
a large congregation to hear his message by beginning 
with a medical movie showing the marvelous techniques 
of modern brain surgery—removal of tumors, etc.— 
whereby lives are miraculously saved (such movies are 
available). However, this would still not be as “sensa- 
tional” as bringing the dead back to life, or the healing 
of lepers. It would not be any more entertaining than 
to see a man walking on water. What could be more 
mystifying or magical than seeing a man feed five thou- 
sand people with two small fishes and five loaves, or of 
seeing water turned into wine? 

It seems Christ would approve a very entertaining and 
liberal program. There is room for improvement in the 
appeal to adults as well as to youth. I can agree with 
Mr. Riis that “bad music” or “ugly church” interiors 
are not so important. However, I cannot agree with him 
that a “dull minister” can compel much thinking about 
lofty ideals. I would suggest going back to the begin- 
ning—the seminary—and substituting public speaking 
classes for about half of the theology classes. I believe 
that in nine-tenths of the cases one can “spot” a min- 
ister in a group of public speakers by means of that 
“sing-song monotone” voice. There is a great difference 
between preaching and teaching. Christ taught, and 
preachers would do well to emulate His methods, 
namely, the use of more parables drawn from familiar 
everyday life. Many people are profoundly influenced 
by these true to life pictures of “beautiful” unselfish- 
ness, the kind that just makes something swell up in- 
side of you. They not only remind us of our duties, but 
also provide an entertaining factor in the message. 


Personal Participation 


Another very important means of making the program 
interesting to the individual is to give him an active 


part in it. Here probably is another reason for the large 
followings of evangelists. First I would like to see each 
member taking part in the singing. But alas, in many 
cases we furnish books with music only to the imme- 
diate choir members. Also we need leadership in the 
church music. Sometimes you just simply have to “pull” 
it out of a group, but once you do they find it exhilarat- 
ing. Standing for each song is important. 

The prayer affords another opportunity for individual 
participation. Two minutes of kneeling for silent prayer 
should prove quite effective. There would be few who 
could remain throughout this without seriously attempt- 
ing to talk to their Maker. There are many laymen who 
could offer “beautiful” prayers and thus feel themselves 
an integral part of the service» The public prayers are 
too lengthy and too full of requests. Christ said merely 
ask for our daily needs. It seems rather useless to 
enumerate fifteen or twenty specific blessings for which 
we are thankful. We might just simply say, “God, we 
realize we cannot adequately give Thee thanks for our 
innumerable blessings, but we would ask Thee to make 
us more and more conscious of our utter dependence 
on Thee.” To me, it is rather senseless to go down a 
long list of officials, etc., asking special blessings of God 
for each. God forgets no one. 


Membership in Auxiliaries 

Especially is there opportunity for individual par- 
ticipation in the church organizations—the Brother- 
hoods, Women’s Missionary Societies, and youth or- 
ganizations. I think our leaders are prone to think no 
one else can do their jobs. But amateur shows always 
reveal talent that the public “had never dreamed of.” 
I’ll admit in many cases it is rather discouraging when 
you attempt to get a church group to carry out some 
project. “You just can’t get anyone to do anything,” is 
@ familiar expression. In spite of Christ’s teachings on 
the subject, church groups are perhaps most given to 
excuse making. But this is only lamentable evidence 
that we have not tried hard enough. These people have 
not shared the joy of looking back on a successful ac- 
complishment. 

How can the church leaders give their members some 
tangible benefits? To illustrate, I need only to cite some 
recent articles: Father D. Wilfred Soucy “broke sec- 
tarian lines in a drive against want.” He realized that 
leading his people out of their extremely miserable pov- 
erty would be far more effective than any church sery- 
ice could ever hope to be. He said, “Saving souls was 
my business, but I had to save their bodies first. How 
could I talk salvation to people whose children were 
starving?” 

There is a similar story about one Mr. Feely. “In ad- 
dition to the personal appeal of the simple religious ap- 
proach, Mr. Feely makes his church a living force in 
the community. His telephone rings constantly; some- 
one needs a job, someone wants a maid, someone wants 
tenants for rooms. He finds the job, the houseworker, 
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the tenants; he sets the wheels in motion to provide 
food, fuel, clothing, medical aid, back rent. He believes 
that social security is an inseparable part of spiritual 
security, and that the church—not outside agencies— 
should carry the responsibility of looking after its mem- 
bers. Throughout the depression, Oakmont’s congrega- 
tion has not had a family on relief longer than it took 
the social vigilance committee to learn about it.’” (Italics 
mine.) The record of this church speaks for itself. 

If I were a minister at the present time there is one 
specific duty I would charge each member with. I would 
ask them again and again to begin now to talk about the 
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forthcoming peace treaty. There seems to be little 
means, other than prayer, of ending this conflict now. 
Undoubtedly when enough people fall on their knees in 
humble submission before God He will find some means 
of terminating it. And the “victor” at that time will 
have the greatest opportunity ever presented to a peo- 
ple to do something to provide for a stable world peace. 
Public opinion must be brought to bear on the victor so 
that it will be settled, even though hard, in a spirit of 
forgiveness and forgetfulness. Christ said, “Love your 
enemies .. . do good unto them that persecute you and 
despitefully use you,” and forgive your enemies. 


Four-in-One Convention 


West Virginia Synod and Auxiliaries Enjoy Consideration 


Of 1941’s Church Work 


Tue Synod of West Virginia and auxiliaries met for 
the eighth time at our 4-H Camp at Jackson’s Mill and 
registered the largest attendance since we began this 
type of meeting. More than 250 attended all or part of 
the sessions. This ideal spot is located in the bowl of 
surrounding hills and is made up of large cottages with 
dormitory and auditorium facilities and is equipped with 
all modern conveniences so that all the auxiliaries may 
have simultaneous business and program meetings. 
However, in the mornings all the attendants meet for 
the devotional hour in the main auditorium and to listen 
to the representative of the Church. The evening pro- 
grams are given over to the different agencies, and they 
present their work to the entire group. In this way we 
are educating our whole camp and giving them an un- 
derstanding of the whole program of the whole Church. 
There has developed through the years an understand- 
ing, a sympathy and an interest that is beginning to have 
its effect back home, and that is the idea that was in 
the mind of the one who conceived the plan. 


Seminary Merger Favored 


The items suggested by President Erhard guided the 
synod in its deliberations. Such matters as national de- 
fense, the Lutheran World Convention and Tue Lvu- 
THERAN were strongly presented. The merger plan for the 
Chicago and Hamma Seminaries was adopted without 
a dissenting vote. It was our pleasure to have with us 
the Rev. L. M. Reese, Dr. R. E. Tulloss, Dr. L. H. 
Larimer, Dr. R. L. Lang, Miss Ruth Juram, Miss Clara 
Leaman, Mr. Earl Bader, and the Rev. F. E. Reinartz, 
who was the delegated representative of the United Lu- 
theran Church. All these visitors were real contributors 
to the work of the convention, and it was a delight to 
have them in our midst. Everyone was sold on the ideal 
method of carrying on an annual meeting of the whole 
Church. We shall be glad to answer any questions on 
the system that we follow. 

One of the interesting features of our conference con- 
vention is “The Gleams and Glimpses,” a camp publica- 
tion arranged and printed by the Luther League. It 
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Rev. W. M. Erhard 
Re-elected President 


carried many good things, is most interesting reading, 
and is used as a conveyer of announcements. Another 
interesting event is the “tea” given by the Missionary 
Society. The contributions for the work exceeded $100, 
and this is a time of sociability and common interest. 
Then there are the recreational features that offer play- 
time for all. It is fine to see the older folk contesting 
with the younger folks and realize that we are breaking 
down the walls of partition that have been standing 
between age groups for long years. Everybody knows 
everybody and: we find pleasure in each other’s com- 
pany. 


Excellent Music 


The music of the convention is remarked upon by all. 
The choir is made up of members of all choirs and in 
their assembling we have a picked group that, under 
the baton of an excellent leader, Mrs. A. D. Holz of 
Charleston, W. Va., the best renditions of excellent 
music is ours at every evening assembly. 

The Rev. W. M. Erhard of Clarksburg was re-elected 
president of the synod. Mrs. Charles Aurand of Wheel- 
ing was elected president of the Women’s Missionary 
Society; Prof. E. S. Smith of Oakland, president of the 
Brotherhood; Miss Katharine Strimer of Parkersburg, 
president of the Luther League; and the Rev. Harold A. 
Hann was appointed secretary of Christian Education. 
An excellent leadership. 

We shall meet at Jackson’s Mill next year. One of our 
rural congregations, St. Clara, has rearranged their 
church into one of the most attractive and orderly build- 
ings in the synod: a new altar, chancel, pulpit and 
lecturn, hardwood floors, a new vestibule and tower for 
the bell, new chairs for the chancel and paint both out- 
side and inside. The bell is a gift of one of the families. 
The cost has almost been taken care of. The Rev. J. B. 
Kaufman is the pastor. 
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aH a) Shrough Opened Widows 


ALVIN H. SCHAEDIGER, President of the Luther League, Issues 
Ringing Summons to Youth of North America to 


Join in Battle for the Right 


Into the first verse of the Luther League Rally Hymn, 
Lillian Weaver Cassaday has woven four calls to the 
youth of the United Lutheran Church in America, basing 
those tour calls upon youth’s sense of loyalty. 


“O Christians! leagued together 

To battle for the right, 

Arise and don your armor, 
Put the foe to flight. 

We’ve given our allegiance 
To serve without surcease 

The mighty Lord of armies 
And gentle Prince of Peace.” 


“Teagued together to battle for the right,” is the call 
for righteousness. Righteousness is a combination of 
right thoughts, right feelings and right actions. Right 
thoughts are developed in the youth of our Church by 
“opening the windows of the mind.” This is done 
through topic studies, reading course and Pocket Testa- 
ment League. The topic studies are weekly discussions 
prepared by competent workers in the church, and pro- 
vide for the youth of the Church opportunities for dis- 
cussion, thinking and expression. The reading course is 
a set of books recommended for reading because of their 
value in aiding decent, abundant, complete living. The 
Pocket Testament League is the enrollment of the youth 
of the church in the world-wide movement upon their 
promise to have a Bible or New Testament available at 
all times and to read a portion of it every day. Ten 
thousand of our 35,000 members have enrolled. 


Next the Heart 


Right feelings are developed in the youth of our 
Church by “opening the windows of the heart.” This is 
done through Missionary Projects and Mission Study 
classes. In 1927 the Luther League of America raised 
sufficient funds for the erection of an Administration 
Building for Andhra Christian College in India. Since 
then the youth of our Church have provided funds for 
the erection of an Administration Building in Argentine, 
a Seminary in Japan, a Kindergarten Training School 
in Puerto Rico, a Social Center in China, a Medical Cen- 
ter in Southwest Virginia and a Boys’ School in Africa. 
Now they have begun the drive for a Seminary in India. 
In this way they have encircled the globe with beacon 
lights as evidence of the friendship felt for all races of 
mankind to whom the church is preaching the gospel 
message of salvation. Mission Study classes are arranged 
to discuss the problems confronting the church in the 
establishment and maintenance of its activities all over 
the world. 

Right actions are developed in the youth of our Church 
by “opening the windows of the will.” This is done 
through presentation of the opportunities for full-time 
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service and part-time service. “Alvin He Schaediger 
Full-time service means choos- 

ing the vocation of minister, deaconess, parish worker or 
missionary. Part-time service means serving the church 
aside from one’s chosen vocation. 

Youth of America, you are being challenged to engage 
in this “battle for the right”; to align yourselves with 
the youth of the churches; to add to life’s fullness, en- 
joyment and interest by “opening the windows of your 
mind, your heart and your will; to give to your country 
the complete investment of your talents.” Now more 
than ever does America need its youth on the right side. 
Will you answer this call? 


Preparedness First 

“Arise and don your armor,” is the call for prepared- 
ness. The United Lutheran Church in America provides 
its members, including all the youth of the Church, the 
armor of a Christian. For defense, it provides the teach- 
ing of the truth that makes men free, the preaching of 
the gospel of peace, and the shield of faith. For offense, 
it supplies the “sword of the spirit,” which is the Word 
of God, the Holy Bible. It sets as a goal for every Luther 
Leaguer daily Bible reading and regular church at- 
tendance. 

Youth of America, you are being challenged to show 
your strength of character; to reveal the loyal spirit of 
youth to things that are good and true and beautiful; 
to protect yourselves and your country from the evil 
influences of distrust, disunity and despair. Will you 
answer this call? 

“Put the foe to flight,” is the call for action. The 
Luther League of America through its weekly devo- 
tional discussion groups describes the foes with whom 
the youth of the church must engage in mortal combat 
and suggests plans for putting the foes to flight. Those 
foes may be found within the individual as evil thoughts, 
words and deeds. They may be found outside the indi- 
vidual as abuses, injustices and social evils. They may 
be found within the church as ignorance, indifference, 
intolerance. Or they may be found in the world as 
selfish nationalism, slavery and greed. To fight these 
foes, our members have assisted in the erection of out- 
posts all over the world, from which the prepared 
Leaguers who believe in a Christian world and a Chris- 
tian society may go forward against a world and a so- 
ciety as it is now in so great a part of the world. 


Directly Challenged 

Youth of America, you are being challenged to un- 
cover the foe; to give him no comfort; to wage con- 
tinuous warfare against the influences that would sap 
the strength of Christian America at its very source. 


Will you answer this call? 
of 
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“To serve without surcease,” is the call for service. 
The youth of the United Lutheran Church in America 
are called to serve all the time by dividing their time 
into three parts: The first, daily time, represents the 
part of the day given to one’s occupation. A Leaguer’s 
Christian background should be apparent in his busi- 
ness dealings. The second, leisure time, represents the 
part of the day given to organized recreational activities. 
A Leaguer’s Christian influence should be felt by those 
with whom he plays and endeavors to re-create his 
energies. The third, spare time, represents the part of 
the day made up of all the in-between-times when there 
is nothing scheduled. A Leaguer’s Christian sensitivity 
to the needs of anyone, anywhere, at any time should 
make him ready to act in fulfilling those urgent needs. 

Youth of America, you are being challenged to serve 
forever; to give every moment of your time to worth- 
while activities; to waste not one precious moment for 
the enemy to gain any advantage; to use your God-given 
energies, enthusiasm and earnestness for the continua- 
tion of America’s destiny as a refuge for the oppressed 
of the whole world. Will you answer this call? Can 
your brethren depend on your aid? 

“We've given our allegiance,” is the echo of our an- 
swer to the call for loyalty. The Luther League of 
America through its entire program reminds youth of 
their loyalties to Home, Church, Self, Friends, and Gov- 
ernment. It teaches these loyalties by quotations from 
Scripture and by the symbols which continually remind 
Leaguers of their promises and loyalties. 


There Are Commandments 


“Honor thy father and thy mother,” is the command 
of the Old Testament to the children of parents who 
sought to place religion in the hearts of all members of 
the home. So to you, the youth of today, should come a 
sense of loyalty to the traditions of your family, a love 
for the members of the same household, a readiness to 
serve at any time in obedience to the Christian com- 
mands of your father and mother. Let the baptismal 
font in your church ever remind you that someone spoke 
to God for you when you could not make yourself un- 
derstood, that someone thanked God for you as a bless- 
ing to the home. May you ever be such a blessing and 
lead others to that reverence of their elders, which is 
the characteristic of truly worth-while people. 

“Remember the Sabbath Day,” is the command of the 
Old Testament to the sons of God. Today as in days 
past, Christians keep this commandment through their 
organized church activities. So to you, the youth of 
today, should come a sense of loyalty to the traditions 
of your Church, a love for its founder Jesus Christ, an 
interest in its doctrines, a prayer for its future service 
to all mankind. Let the open Bible upon the altar of 
your church remind you of the happy days spent in 
church school. In those days truths were taught you by 
interested, loyal Christian teachers who strove to make 
Christ real to you. You, the youth of today, should pass 
along whatever you received from others. 

“And Jesus grew in wisdom and stature, in favor with 
God and man,” has become the guiding motto of all who 
wish to live on this earth and prepare to give their best 
to others. It will remind you, the youth of today, that 
Jesus knew and recognized His calling and dared to link 

(Continued on page 25) 
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When I Grow Old 
By Charles E. Dozer 


WHEN I grow old I want to be 

So rich in life that I can see 

The joys that stir the heart of youth, 
Which well in me, are mine forsooth. 


When I grow old I want to think 

As clear as though there is no brink, 
With chasms deep on every hand 
Where people change like shifting sand. 


When I grow old I crave a faith 

In God Who gave me life and breath 
When I became a living soul; 

And this is youth, though years may roll. 


When I grow old and years have flown 
With no regret because they’re gone, 
I would rejoice with cheerful heart 
That I could give my little part. 


When I grow old, I then would say 
T have not thrown my life away. 

I gave my all in teaching men 

To live the Way of Life that’s clean. 


When I grow old, without remorse, 
May I review my earthly course, 
Lift up my joyful heart and sing, 
And thank my God for every thing. 


Awake, my heart, arise and sing; 

Thou art an heir with Christ the King. 
The journey through has not been long— 
Arise and join th’ immortal song. 


Verborations 
By A. Jonah 


Pur another ‘“‘o” in God and we find Good. 
Put a “D” before evil and we have Devil. 


The world wants a place to PLAY; 
Not a place to PRAY. 


The sewers of Sin are spewing forth upon an indifferent 
and indolent World as never before in the history of 
mankind. 


From the drugs of Indifference and Indolence we are 
awakened to the horrors of reality to find that we too 
have “Missed the Bus.” 


Many of us are too old to shoulder a gun, but none is 
too old to bear the sword of the Spirit, which is Prayer. 


There was a time when the pen was “mightier than the 
sword,” but men are not using pens nowadays. 


Let’s form a Fifth Column for the Right; fighting with 
the sword of the Spirit and not with treachery and lies. 


When evil comes into the World we are the open doors 
through which it comes. 
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Among Ourselves | 


How Marvelous! 


Have you been on the new Pennsylvania Turnpike? 
It really is a trip worth making: 179 miles of perfectly 
graded roads carry you over and under mountains that 
once formed the “western wall” of the colonies. You 
almost fly through the air. 

Sitting in your motor car, you look out across moun- 
tains and valleys. You are sitting on top of the world— 
this part of it, at least. You dominate the landscape. 

You think compassionately and just a little patroniz- 
ingly of those hardy souls who first pushed their way 
across the mountains, afoot, on horseback, and then 
with their tiny wagon trains. They had no turnpike. 
But you can’t help feeling that it wasn’t very bright of 
them. You have a turnpike, why didn’t they? But, of 
course, such things could not be expected at that stage 
of man’s development. We know how to do things bet- 
ter these days. A race of supermen, don’t you know? 

Funny, isn’t it, how we always associate ourselves 
with the achievements of our age and disown the evils. 
The psychologists have a word for the process by which 
we identify ourselves with an object outside ourselves. 
For at least two or three weeks after the examination I 
could have named it. Now I just remember that there 
is such a word, and that the phenomenon is one that is 
common to most people. 

Perhaps you’ve experienced it yourself. Have you 
ever sat and watched a cloud and felt that you were 
really in it—far away, floating free of earthly cares and 
responsibilities? Or have you seen a runner lengthen 
his stride and lope swiftly away from his rivals, and felt 
yourself racing fleetly beside him? Or have you been 
caught up in the graceful rhythms of a ballet till you 
were yourself part of the motion? 

We hear that our church has dealt generously with 
the orphaned missions of our suffering brothers in 
Europe. Whether we have contributed or not, we are 
glad and proud. We know that the standards of living 
are higher in the United States and Canada than in most 
parts of the world. Whether or not we have lifted a 
finger to help raise that standard, we feel it reflects 
credit upon us as citizens. 

Our emotional reaction to the turnpike follows the 
same pattern. There are not many of us who could plan 
such a piece of engineering. Few of us could even run 
the tractors and derricks and trucks that were used in 
its construction. Yet we can speed over its surface, 
secure and smug in the knowledge that it belongs to us. 
It belongs to this machine age of ours. We belong to 
the machine age, therefore the pike is ours. 

Other aspects of the machine age we are not so quick 
to claim as ours. They are evils of our day that we view 
with horror and alarm. Not only the war. Its horrors 
have been worn almost threadbare. We have no desire 
to identify ourselves with it. We want to accept no 
responsibility for it. Even where the facts of the case 
seem to indicate that we have a measure of respon- 
sibility, we do our best to dodge them. 

But there are other things we dodge just as readily. 
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By Margaret A. J. Irvin 


Within an hour’s ride of the beginning of the turnpike, 
there is a row of flimsy, soot-blackened houses. In the 
doorways anemic looking children play. The back yards 
are, for the most part, barren, hard-packed coal dust. 
Yet one is a flower garden. By late August it was a 
riot of colorful dahlias. 

It doesn’t take much imagination to picture a beauty- 
loving soul revolted by the filth and squalor all about 
him. With patience and determination he forces ugliness 
to give way to loveliness. Our own spirits respond to 
the courage that holds on to the vision of fresh, crisp 
flowers, in the midst of a manmade desert. We willingly 
identify ourselves with the gardener, but we feel no 
responsibility for, or kinship with, the industrial system 
that makes a garden a rare thing in the crowded sec- 
tions of our cities. 

Surely factories and foundries are part of the machine 
age. And we are part of the machine age. Still we will 
not admit that they are part of us. 

Much has been done to make life pleasanter and 
easier. We can look at it and say quite sincerely, “How 
marvelous!” _ 

And more will be done. From the beginning of time, 
man has been striving toward God’s promise to put “all 
things under his feet.” It is that determination to master 
his environment that sends men plodding over unknown 
mountain trails. It is that forward urge that makes 
them build tunnels through the ranges. So long as brave 
souls grow flowers in the midst of grime, that spirit is 
not dead. 

We can see God’s purpose moving on, in a turnpike 
or a garden. And we can say with reverence, “How 
marvelous.” 


How to Stay Happy 
Though Married 


Tuts is a favorite topic these days. One writer will 
tell you that the cause of unhappiness in marriage is 
selfishness. If each of the persons concerned would put 
the happiness of the other ahead of his own, all cause 
of friction would be eliminated. Another tells you that 
it is important for both man and wife to retain a marked 
degree of independence. Two personalities cannot be 
merged into one by any vows. Each must remain to 
the other the interesting personality he or she was be- 
fore marriage. 

Another tells you that one or the other must dominate. 
Otherwise you have constant friction—the so-called bat- 
tle of the sexes. 

- One young couple have not bothered to theorize, but 
have provided themselves with what they hope will be 
a sure cure for family squabbles. 

They were given a recording attachment for their 
radio as a wedding present. The first time their pastor 
called after the wedding they made a record of the 
service. This they intend to play at intervals, especially 
if differences of opinion seem to grow serious. 

Such a marriage ought to work, don’t you think? 
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Musings of a 
Minister's Wife. . . . 
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No More Glamour 


Mrs. Lathrop Tries a Home Beauty Treatment 


I wavep the children off to school, whisked the dishes 
into the suds and out again, poured hot water over them 
and left them to their own devices. If they were not dry 
by lunch time, it would be their own fault. 

The postman came as I was starting on a bed-making 
expedition. 

“Don’t come down,” I called to Jerry, when I heard 
kim emerging from his study. “I'll bring the mail up. 
And don’t come downstairs unless I call you.” 

He looked surprised, but returned to his desk. 

I found the clipping I wanted and propped it on my 
Eressing table. “Make your housecleaning contribute to 
your health and beauty,” I read. “Why let your work 
make you look old and haggard? Here are some simple 
rules to keep you young and glamorous. “I didn’t want 
to look especially glamorous; that was too much to hope 
for. But I certainly had no desire to look old and hag- 
gard. I decided to follow the directions to the letter. 

To be sure, they were based on the assumption that 
your husband would be gone all day and return to find 
the work done and you looking fragile and feminine. 
Having my husband in and out of the house all day 
would cramp my style a little. Still he would be in his 
study most of the time. And in case of visitors, he could 
* answer the doorbell. 

I donned the low-heeled shoes the instructions called 
for and turned my attention to my face. I lathered my 
whole countenance and the exposed portions of my neck 
thickly with cold cream. Elbows and upper arms re- 
ceived the same treatment. My hair was carefully cov- 
ered with a cloth to protect it from dust. The fact that 
the only piece of material I could put my hand on at the 
momert was a faded dress of Joan’s, did not matter. No 
cne would see me. E 

Lotion on my hands and rubber gloves over it com- 
pleted my preparations. I backed up to the wall, made 
sure that head, shoulders and heels were in proper posi- 
tion, and “sailed at my duties like a ship breasting the 
waves,” as per instructions. 

The deep hall closet was the first objective of the 
autumnal battle. In its depths my actions were slightly 
more like those of a submarine than like those of a ship, 
but I tried to keep them “clean-cut, like gymnastic ex- 
ercises.” I was just thinking how much fun this new 
approach added to an old task when, whang! down came 
2 box full of my husband’s antique but much treasured 
hats. I was covered with dust and the hats were lib- 
erally spattered with cold cream in the scuffle. 

Just then I heard Jerry coming downstairs. ‘Never 
mind,” I called, “everything is all right. There is no 
harm done. Go back to your study.” 

But the steps came nearer, “What is this? Have you 
some dark plan afoot that you want to keep me shut up?” 

“No, really, everything is all right. I’m just house- 
cleaning, and I can do it so much better alone. So run 
right back to your desk and don’t give me a thought.” 
By this time he was right beside me. I kept my back 
turned, pretending interest in the contents of the closet. 

“As a matter of fact I would like to go back to my 


desk. But you know I have that committee meeting. 
Tl have to run along or they will be sending out a 
searching party.” 

“Committee meeting! What committee meeting?” 

“T told you I had that meeting of the Conference 
Evangelism Committee at the church this morning. 
Don’t you remember? You were reading, but you said, 
‘How nice.’ I thought the remark wasn’t exactly ap- 
propriate, but you went on reading and I thought it a 


shame to interrupt you.” 


“And here I’ve been counting on you to go to the door 
if anyone came! I can’t possibly go looking like this!” 
I emerged from the sheltering darkness of the closet. 

“Great Scott! What have you been doing to yourself? 
I should think you couldn’t go to the door. Is this a 
masquerade or something?” 

“Ym just trying to make housecleaning add to my 
beauty. I never thought I’d get caught like this. I 
thought you could answer the door and I could sneak 
up the back stairs and no one would see me, not even 
you.” 

“Well, if such a get-up is supposed to add to your 
beauty, I hope I never have to see you when you are 
subtracting from it. I just couldn’t bear that.” 

By this time we were laughing so hard there were 
tears in our eyes. “I’m in a fine frame of mind to dis- 
cuss serious matters with the brethren. I could give a 
really moving talk on how a minister’s wife should dress 
to scare people out of the church; but what else I will 
have to contribute, I don’t know.” Still laughing he 
turned to the front door. As he opened the door, his 
tone changed. “Oh—why, good morning, Mrs. Milland, 
I didn’t hear you come up on the porch. How are you?” 

I gasped and headed for the kitchen stairway. 

“T’m very well, thank you. And I don’t need to ask 
how you and Mrs. Lathrop are. I could tell from the 
sound of your merry voices that you were well enough 
to enjoy a good joke.” 

“Oh, oh, yes. We were laughing, weren’t we? I guess 
something struck us funny.” 

“May I see Mrs. Lathrop for a few minutes? If she 
isn’t too busy.” 

I hope she will never know just how busy I was at 
that moment making myself fit to be seen. 


Nora’s 


Nonsense 


SaInt and sinner, in their 
hearts, 
Are often much the same. 3 
It’s how he acts, not what Bo" 
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That earns a man a name. 


See See 


Now when he drew near to the gate of the city, be- 
hold, there was carried out one that was dead, the only 
son of his mother, and she was a widow. Luke 7: 12 


“As soon as man, expert from time to time, has found 
The key of life, it opes the gates of death.’—Young 


* * * 


And I also say unto thee, that thou art Peter, and 
upon this rock I will build my church; and the gates 
of Hades shall not prevail against it. Matthew 16: 18 


“What though the gates of hell withstood, 
Yet must this building rise: 
"Tis Thine own work, almighty God, 
And wondrous in our eyes.”—Isaac Watts 


* * * 


And I saw an angel coming down out of heaven, 
having the key of the abyss and a great chain in his 
hand. And he laid hold on the dragon, the old serpent, 
which is the Devil and Satan, and bound him for a 
thousand years. Revelation 20: 1, 2 


“Fast closed with double grills 
And triple gates—the cell 
To wicked souls is hell; 
But to a mind, that’s innocent 
’Tis only iron, wood and stone.”—Paul Pelisson 


* * * 


I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall 
be bound in heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose 
on earth shall be loosed in heaven. Matthew 16: 19 


“That golden key, 
That opes the palace of eternity.”—Milton 


* * * 


Ye took away the key of knowledge: ye entered not 
in yourselves, and them that were entering in ye 
hindered. Luke 11: 52 

“He who binds 
His soul to knowledge, steals the key of heaven.” 
—N. P. Willis 
# * # 


Behold I see the heavens open, and the Son of man 
standing on the right hand of God. Acts 7: 56 


“When Christ ascended 
Triumphantly from star to star 
He left the gates of Heaven ajar.”—Longfellow 


* * * 
For a great door and effectual is opened unto me, 
and there are many adversaries. JI Corinthians 16:9 


“My times are in Thy hand, O Lord; 
Go Thou with me and I am safe.”—David Livingstone 


THE LUTHERAN 


aa oration 


The finest young man I have known had a string of 
medals and keys for athletic and scholastic achieve- 
ments. Snatched away suddenly by drowning, those 
keys were left as memorials while “the key of life” 
opened “the gates of death.” Another young man was 
carried through the gate of Nain in the procession of 
death. But Jesus met them; He carried the key to life. 


Modern warfare follows the “blitz” method rather 
than that of “position.” The “Captain of our salvation” 
leads the forces of righteousness in frontal attack against 
“the gates of Hades.” Satan takes the aggressive only 
until met by the positive power of the legions of heaven. 
Have you learned how to wield successfully the “sword 
of the Spirit”? 


The sufferings and atrocities within the famous 
Bastille in Paris are typical of “man’s inhumanity to 
man” that “makes countless millions mourn.” One of 
the innocent prisoners was Paul Pelisson, who wrote on 
the walls of his cell the lines quoted in our parallel 
column. A prison is “only iron, wood and stone” to the 
innocent, but to the guilty it is “hell.” In the company 
of Satan are bound them against whom turns “the key 
of the abyss” as ordered by heaven’s Justice. 


Each hotel guest has a special key to his room, but 
the manager possesses a master key that unlocks all 
doors. The apostle Peter, whose residence in Rome is 
not proven, undoubtedly had “the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven”; but so, likewise, has the humblest disciple 
who is privileged to “bind” and “unbind,” to “loose” 
and “unloose,’ in Jesus’ Name. The Master only carries 
the master key. 


“The key of knowledge” has not been taken away 
from our American schools by dictators forbidding free 
speech and independent reading and study. In Jesus’ 
time truth was censored by scribes—religious writers 
and lawyers—and Pharisees, who monopolized the 
teaching of religion and ostracized all who differed with 
them. The “dog in the manger” policy is not confined to 
Jewry. 


The gates to the once magnificent Schwab estate at 
Loretta, Pa., are now fast closed and a funeral appear- 
ance shadows its former glory. Its beauty has vanished 
like the millions spent to make it a paradise. But the 
gates of another Paradise remain forever ajar, because 
He Who dwells in the palace royal amidst its splendors 
ever lives to welcome weary pilgrims there. 


In the jungles of Africa David Livingstone confessed, 
“My times are in Thy hand, O Lord,” as he fearlessly 
dedicated his life to God’s service. Amidst hardships 
and dangers besetting him daily St. Paul testified, “I can 
do all things through Christ who strengtheneth me,” as 
he confessed his unswerving belief, “A great door and 
effectual is opened unto me.” 

is 
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A Bunch of Keys 


How many keys are on your string? Keys for the 
home, garage, car, office, are the nucleus, perhaps, of a 
big bunch accumulated through the years. A key is a 
necessity, and a symbol—it locks and unlocks the door 
to what is beyond. 

The school door is again unlocked as countless youths 
wend their way to wisdom’s halls. The janitor turns the 
outside key, but within the teacher holds the magic keys 
to learning. His special keys open the doors leading 
out into widening realms of knowledge. To educate 
(e-ducere) means to “lead’out,” not only into fields of 
learning but into realms of self-exploration and spiritual 
development. Happy the teacher who holds the master 
key of spiritual appreciation and interpretation, and 
knows how to use it to unlock the doors of character 
and lead his pupils into worthwhile thinking and living! 

The door of each home has special keys for admission 
to the hospitality and intimate friendship of the family 
within. Alongside school and church, the home stands 
as the bulwark against the social and moral evils that 
endanger the state. It is vital that the home doors be 
closed as far as possible against the insidious influences 
that swarm outside. It is regrettable that they come in 
by radio and news sheets, by social gossip and table talk; 
but it is most important that they gain no back-door 
entrance through seditious or salacious literature, false 
friends, or godless acquaintances. Fortunate the parents 
who know how to handle the master key of friendship 
in such a way as to keep out of the home all sinister 
influences that undermine the moral and spiritual life 
of the family, and admit only such persons and in- 
fiuences as add peace and happiness! 

Doors many, leading to success or failure, happiness 
or misery, righteousness or godlessness, open or shut 
at the turning of the key in business, politics, society, 
and in every sphere. Each political planner, social re- 
former, labor leader, or. business executive thinks he 
possesses the magic key that can unlock all doors and 
yet can bar all enemies that threaten the gates. The 
world is full of knowing locksmiths each of whom claims 
he has shaped a master key that will unlock all doors 
to hidden mysteries or opportunities. Blessed is the man 
facing either danger or opportunity who holds the key 
of knowledge and knows how to use it wisely! 


The Bastille Key 


In the hall at Mt. Vernon hangs the famous key pre- 
sented to George Washington by Marquis de Lafayette. 
It is the key to the Bastille of Paris, which was stormed 
and destroyed by a French mob July 14, 1789, after 
more than four centuries of infamous history. On the 
spot where the massive prison stood, a tall monument 
commemorates its overthrow, over the Seine a bridge 
built of its stones tells of the latter’s better use; and at 
each anniversary a national holiday marks the over- 
throw of the monarchical despotism that the Bastille 
symbolized; but the key hangs in America, the land of 
purest liberty. That key which opened the cursed prison 
and set helpless, hapless people free is the enduring 
token of the power which unlocks the door to life and 
liberty. 
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Jesus told Peter, “The gates of Hades shall not pre- 
vail against” the Church. Like the massive Bastille, the 
gates of Hades seem impregnable; but a mightier citadel 
is the Church, built not only on rock-like men and con- 
fessions but on the Rock of Ages. Its forces in spiritual 
array go forth with God-given power; and no matter 
how massive and mighty is Satan’s Bastille it “cannot 
prevail against” the attacks made upon it by the Church 
of Jesus Christ. It must at length give way and fall 
before the onslaught of the forces of righteousness. 

Jesus also said He would give to Peter “the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven.” To the Church and its mem- 
bers—not to any select priesthood or group—is given 
“the keys” to unlock all prisons of sin and set Satan’s 
victims free. The steely doors of hate, oppression, 
cruelty, of all evil forces that confine their victims, will 
swing wide at the turning of the key of God’s salvation. 
Man’s might or wisdom cannot do it. The Church holds 
the keys to the solution of all problems confronting the 
world today. She can unlock all doors even though bar- 
ricaded by the very “gates of Hades.” 

The key of destiny is in divine keeping. Only from 
heaven’s Warden can it be obtained. Only as Jesus 
Christ gives us the keys can we go through “the door” 
and be saved; “bound in heaven,” or “loosed in heaven,” 
is the choice. Have you received from Jesus the master 
key of faith? It can unlock your prison doors. 


Key to the Heart 


THE master key to the heart is love. Whether through 
doors of school, home, or other places of human contact, 
the ingress is not real and permanent if it admits the 
body only. The spirit must attend if entrance is to be 
gained to life’s true riches. The closed heart of the 
student, associate, acquaintance, can be unlocked with 
this key of love. Not sexual affinity, nor platonic friend- 
ship, but the spiritual love of God in Christ is able to 
admit one permanently into the living presence of, and 
vital relationship with, the spirit that resides in the inner 
sanctuary of the heart. 

A woman in the bonds of nervous despondency cried 
out through the bars of her prison-house. She had 
sought aid of physicians and psychiatrists and spent her 
life’s savings in a vain search for the key to health and 
happiness. Jesus came her way, handed her the key of 
His love, and set her free from her sad imprisonment. 

A profane drunkard, bound in the prison of his lusts 
and delirious imaginings, heard the Gospel call through 
the inner cell of his conscience and cried for deliverance. 
Jesus handed him the key of His love and, lifting him 
out of the dungeon of his old life, made him a free man 
from that day on. 

A widow attended by a weeping company was passing 
through the gate of Nain to lay away the body of an 
only son in the narrow prison of the grave. But another 
procession of life met that of death. It was led by Jesus 
of Nazareth, Who halted them and held out the key of 
life. He unlocked the door of hope} and joy with peace 
came bounding in that hour. It was His resurrecting 
power, which He offers to all in the agelong procession 
toward the prison-house of death. 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


Tue art of spelling has been a part of careful culture 
for centuries. The literary products of Chaucer and his 
contemporaries are practically in a foreign language to 
the reader of 1941, and writers of later centuries have 
ways of combining letters into words that no longer pass 
as correct. Besides these evidences of changes toward 
brevity there are some that show the inattention of 
writers to correctness of spelling. For example altar can 
destroy the meaning of a sentence if it is written alter. 
As to Lectern, there is the choice between using e as 
the vowel in the second syllable and u (Lecturn). But 
lectern is preferred. 

Sometimes spelling reveals an influence quite remote 
from the word’s proper environment. For example, 
Chaplin is the name of the famous movie actor, the 
most effective pantomimist of modern stage artists. Many 
times contributors of manuscripts will use his pa- 
tronymic when they mean the word chaplain. The mind 
subconsciously “carries over” the form of the word 
which is more frequently seen. Incidentally the wide 
spread reputation of Charley Chaplain is indicated. 


LUTHERAN CHAPLAINCIES 

READERS will note in this issue the increased number 
of Lutheran clergymen who have been commissioned to 
ministering in one or another portion of our military 
service. Probably, the permanent quota is not much 
ebove the number now active (160). We personally con- 
tinue to hope that our men will not be called to foreign 
service and that the Western Hemisphere will escape 
attacks. We respectfully urge pastors and secretaries to 
correct their lists by adding the names of appointees 
since July 31 and by noting the changes of address 
reported in this issue. The privilege of writing enlistees 
continues and requests from the chaplains that “the peo- 
ple at home” keep contacts by prayers, letters, and an 
eccasional gift are unchanged. Incidentally Tue Lvu- 
HERAN learns from its correspondents that our ministry 
to those in military training is highly commended by 
officers and men. We may properly feel encouraged. 


A BIT OF HISTORY 

In the August 26 bulletin the War Department’s Pub- 
lic Relation’s office, the history of the Chaplain’s corps 
is briefly written. We quote: 

“The Chaplaincy of the United States Army had its 
inception during the Revolutionary War when General 
Washington issued the first call for American ministers 
of the Gospel. Chaplains were clergymen who contracted 
for six months’ or a year’s service on the same basis as 
surgeons of that day were contracted. Actual commis- 
sions were issued neither to chaplains nor to surgeons. 
Chaplains assigned to Brigade headquarters were given 
the assimilated rank of majors, but had no actual rank 
aside from their ecclesiastical status. Many of the best 
known ministers of the Revolutionary War period took 
their turn with troops at the front or at stations in hos- 
pitals or prisons at the rear. 

“In the fifty years following the establishment of the 
United States Government, the office of chaplain in the 
army had a varied history. No provision was made for 
chaplains, as such, in the years 1796-97, 1800-07 and 


1818-37. Under the act of March 3, 1791, the appoint- 
ment of one chaplain for the whole army was authorized 
in case the President might ‘term such appointment 
necessary to the public interest.’ 


First Chaplain a Virginian 

“The Rev. John Hurt of Virginia, who had served as 
a chaplain during the Revolution, had the distinction of 
being the first chaplain under the new act. 

“In 1837, concurrent with a new interest in education 
and religion generally, the office of chaplain was restored 
by Congressional action providing for twenty post chap- 
lains as schoolmasters for posts without instruction. The 
number was increased to thirty in 1849. 

“During the war with Mexico one chaplain was au- 
thorized for each regiment of volunteers. The same basis 
was used for appointment during the Civil War. Pres- 
ident Lincoln in 1862 was authorized to appoint a chap- 
lain for each general hospital.~The distinction between 
post and regimental chaplains was abolished in 1901. 

“The army had its largest number of chaplains at the 
close of the World War when the total was 2,364. This 
was reduced to 125 in the post-war period, and at pres- 
ent there are 136 regular army chaplains. National 
Guard and Reserve chaplains bring the present strength 
of the Corps of Chaplains on duty to 1,449. 

“Although the military rank is not generally used by 
chaplains, they hold commissions from that of first lieu- 
tenant to colonel. Only since 1920 has a chief been au- 
thorized for the Corps of Chaplains. He is limited by 
statute to the rank of colonel. 

“Of the 2,364 chaplains in the army during the World 
War, five were killed in action, six died of wounds, 
twelve died of diseases or accidents, and twenty-seven 
others were wounded in action—an exceedingly high 
casualty list. Five chaplains received the Distinguished 
Service Medal, 23 the Distinguished Service Cross, and 
57 received decorations from allied foreign nations.” 

(It is our impression that Navy and Marine Corps 
Chaplains are in addition to the number serving in the 
army. Ep.) 


WE ARE REMINDED 

In early September the American press reported a 
determination by the Russian government to deport into 
Siberia 390,000 Germans living in the lower Volga region 
of eastern Europe. It was stated that these victims of 
war strategy are the representatives of a “colony” of 
Germans who entered Russia in 1740 under an arrange- 
ment made with a German prince or duke by Catherine 
the Great. They were Lutherans. 

The paragraphs reminded us of an incident of 1921 or 
1922 when the National Lutheran Council was directing 
relief work in that country. Among the persons en- 
gaged in clerical work was a former Russian who for 
many years was a school principal in that area. His 
family language was German, but conditions required 
him to learn and use Russian. He told us that Peter the 
Great had tried to bring German farmers and artisans 
into his country, but had not succeeded in keeping them. 
Catherine’s bargain with the German overlord from 
whom er obtained a colony had four items. They were 
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given assurance that they might retain their own lan- 
guage, have their own schools, use the Lutheran form 
of worship, and be exempt from compulsory military 
service. On the other hand, they agreed not to propagate 
their own language or religion among the Russians. 

The contract was mutually observed, we were told, 
until after the Russo-Japanese War in 1898, after which 
universal conscription was introduced, and German im- 
migrants or their descendants were subjected to army 
training. Following the abortive uprising of Russians 
in 1905, the Russian language was required in the 
schools where German had hitherto been used. Finally 
the Eastern Orthodox (Russian State) Church began 
to make claims on these settlements where Lutheranism 
had been permitted for several generations. To this our 
informant was conscientiously opposed. He left Russia 
for Germany. When in 1914 hostilities broke out be- 
tween the Germans and the Russians, he was interned 
and with considerable difficulty gained permission to 
come to America. His education, his mastery of Russian 
and German, with a sufficient familiarity with English 
to serve as translator, enabled him to make a valuable 
contribution to the General Council’s management of 
relief work in Russia. 

The number of Lutherans who lived in Russia in 1914 
was reported in 1920 to approximate 3,000,000. In the 
southern area there were whole counties (we use an 
American term for a large community) that were of our 
faith. When we expressed surprise that no amalgama- 
tion had taken place, at least by intermarriage, our in- 
formant quite indignantly stated that his fellow believ- 
ers would have been promptly and completely ostracized 
had the dividing lines of nationality and religion been 
ignored. Said our informant, referring to the Russian 
peasant of the pre-World War decade, ‘“‘He was illiterate, 
censely superstitious, and usually the victim of indul- 
gence in vodka, Russia’s high-power intoxicant. The 
social limitations complemented by the barriers of school 
and church were sufficient to isolate these descendants 
of a colony of Queen Catherine’s day until the pressure 
of Pan-Slavism broke them down.” 


A 400TH ANNIVERSARY 


Were ecclesiastical affairs in Europe less terribly en- 
tangled with international conflicts, one would expect 
the city of Geneva in Switzerland to be in the midst of 
a great quadricentennial celebration. The man honored 
by the fete would be John Calvin, whose arrival in 
Switzerland about September 1, 1541, and in Geneva 
twelve days later, gave this city in mid-Europe a place 
in the annals of popular government which it held until 
the dissolution of the League of Nations. 

It was not Calvin’s first arrival in the place. He had 
accepted an invitation to teach and a call to preach five 
years earlier. (This work began September 5, 1536.) 
But the engagement lasted only two years and ended 
when the “Great Council” deposed Calvin and Farel, 
giving them three days to get away. Calvin found refuge 


_ in Strasbourg and while there was active in the discus- 


sions and controversies in which the German and Swiss 
antagonists to the Papacy were engaged. 

But the expulsion of Calvin preceded greater con- 
fusion and partisan rivalries. In 1540 a clever Roman 
Catholic prelate, James Sadolet by name, esteeming the 
leaderless situation a time to give the Papacy a favor- 
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able reconsideration in the Swiss cantons that had em- 
braced Protestantism, sent a plea for their return. The 
reply to the letter was prepared by Calvin and con- 
sisted in the defense of the Reformation by indicating 
the fallacies of the Roman tenets and practices. 

The effect was an immediate invitation to the great 
scholar to return. It took some persuasion, but at length 
Calvin yielded to what he was assured by his conscience 
was his duty. The development of Geneva into the cap- 
ital of the Reformed faith followed. 


A NEEDED JOURNAL 

Pastors and synodical committees in the synods have 
been notified that October is church paper month, dur- 
ing which subscriptions to THe LuTHERAN and Luther- 
ascher Herold are asked. Since the presentation of these 
journals to those they serve is worth doing well, plans 
to reach church members are addressed to congrega- 
tions. It is hoped that a formal announcement of the 
appeal for readers will be made in every congregation 
of the U. L. C. A. early in October. The service rendered 
by the church’s weekly journals entitle them to reading 
and to financial support. 

The. editor of THe LurHeran believes profoundly in 
the value of its weekly visits to the homes of the mem- 
bers of the United Lutheran Church. The ability of the 
contributors; the use of its columns by the boards and 
agencies of the church to announce their programs and 
to invite co-operation in stewardship of spreading the 
Gospel; the church news received from synods, congre- 
gations and pastors through an able and devoted News 
Letter Staff give him ample reason to recommend the 
journal of which he is editor. 

It should be noted also that the appearance of THE 
LUTHERAN is attractive: it meets comparison favorably 
with other often more costly church papers. This quality 
is due to the Publication House which makes available 
modern printing machinery, skilled workmen and en- 
couraging oversight by the Board’s Manager and Execu- 
tive Secretary, Mr. H. Torrey Walker. 

We quote finally from Lutheran Herald paragraphs 
written by William T. Ellis of Philadelphia, known as 
Foreign and War Correspondent and Newspaper Syn- 
dicate Writer. Mr. Ellis, whose talents and experience 
make him an expert, has written: 

“For nearly half a century, my life has been chiefly 
aevoted to reading and writing. My calling has made 
me an addict to secular periodical literature; yet every 
week I have also perused carefully several religious 
papers. 

“Now, looking back, I want to bear tribute to the 
value of these religious publications. They have been 
2 large part of my education. Through them I have got 
a continuous picture of life in its more serious aspects. 
They have kept me au courant with the religious move- 
ments of the world. Their editorial and contributed 
articles, their quotations from the wise of all ages, and 
their good poetry, have entered largely into my literary 
inheritance. 

“Best of all, the religious press has continually fer- 
tilized my spiritual life, giving me a ceaseless awareness 
of the things of God. Without the corrective of these to 
my constant newspaper reading, I am sure that my own 
cutlook would have been materialized and distorted. 
Times beyond count I have met God in the pages of the 
religious press.” 
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My wife and I do not agree about taking our two- 
and-one-half-year-old son to church. Somet mes we 
have taken him, and at other times we have had some- 
one keep him during the church hour. At times my 
wife has remained home with the boy while I have 
gone to church. She argues that it is useless to take 
a child of that age to church because he cannot under- 
stand the sermon or the service. I feel that something 
is accomplished even if he doesn't understand every- 
thing. I wish we could have this question settled in a 
way that could satisfy both of us. 


Your wife is undoubtedly just as conscientious and 
well-meaning in her viewpoint as you are. Certainly a 
child of two and a half cannot understand much of the 
average sermon. Many adults also miss a considerable 
part of many sermons, And there are certain factors in 
cur religion which no adult fully understands. But does 
everything depend on knowing and understanding? Is 
religion only an intellectual thing? By no means. I am 
sure that the Christian church has in the past lost a 
great deal by holding to an almost exclusively intel- 
lectual theory of education in its work. It has been held 
that to know is to do. “Teach an individual to know the 
right and he will do it.” Such a theory may sound well, 
but it leads to much disappointment. Human personality 
is made up of much more than intellect. Our feelings, 
will, action, social tendencies, appreciations, moral sense, 
instincts, spiritual nature, and even our sense of humor, 
enter into the making of a Christian life. 

In a church service a little child gains more than 
many adults suppose. While he cannot go very far on 
knowledge and understanding, he receives much in 
other realms. The feelings involved in worship, the ef- 
fect, which cannot be measured, but which is cumula- 
tive and influential. And even in the life of most adults, 
it must be admitted that they act more upon feeling, 
habit and instinct than on knowledge. In cases where 
congregations conduct a junior or children’s church 
service it is still desirable that the children attend the 
adult service from time to time. 


We have two girls, eight and ten years of age. The 
older girl is very bright and has fine personal qualities. 
She is ahead of her grade in school. She is popular 
with other girls and boys, and takes part in a number 
of activities in school. In Sunday school she also does 
very well and is well thought of by her teacher. Her 
sister is slow to learn, less attractive, and has few 
friends among the children. She has a hard time to 
keep up with her school work and makes poor grades. 
At home the differences between these two girls is 


Happenings in the Family 


By Earv S. RupIsiL_, Px.D. 
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very noticeable, and they are aware of the differences. 
I am afraid this situation may cause trouble between 
the girls, in fact, in a small way that has already oc- 
curred. What can parents do in such a case? 


In the first place you (both parents) must fully accept 
the less favored child. Beware of any tendency on your 
cwn part to condemn the younger girl and to idolize the 
other. In the slower child, as well as in the more intel- 
ligent, you will find many qualities which you can ap- 
prove and which can be developed. Remember that 
children, even in the same family, never are duplicates. 
Each person in the world is peculiar in himself, and 
there is no other like him. Each person (child or adult) 
must be accepted and appreciated as he is. Some of your 
closest friends are very different, yet you do not con- 
demn one because he is not like another. You enjoy 
their company, regardless of the differences. So it needs 
to be in the home. 

Furthermore, you should help these two children to 
appreciate the different qualities of one another. Let 
each see that you esteem the other, that you want to be 
friendly and helpful, and that you are sympathetic and 
imaginative. The older will probably have no trouble 
finding plenty of things that she can do. You will need 
to help the other to find things to do in which she can 
succeed and have satisfaction. And, of course, you will 
never speak disparagingly of the younger girl to others, 
whether she is present or not. 


It is often said that opposites attract, and that the 
best marriages result from a combination of opposite 
traits. Is there any truth in this statement? 


To a limited extent opposite characteristics work to 
the advantage of a couple and to the enrichment of a 
home. In fact, husband and wife must complement one 
another. Most of us need certain kinds of stimulation. 
A husband or wife may well furnish that stimulation. 
Where ability and inertia are combined in an individual 
a mate may furnish the necessary urge to bring action 
and achievement. A “lone wolf” may be awakened to 
social participation by a social-minded mate, or a person 
of few interests may be led into a broader life by a 
husband or wife. 

Wide and pronounced differences are sometimes very 
attractive to young people. Such attractions may prove 
to be very superficial and short-lived. Couples ought 
also beware of less pronounced differences of outlook 
and belief which have strong feelings clustering about 
them. Generally speaking, the greater the degree of 
common culture the more promising is the prospect for 
a happy and successful marriage. 
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Lutheran Collegians’ Ashram 


Six Days in Fellowship at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


“CuristmMEN! Crossmen! Freemen!” 


—the 1941 Ashram theme of the Lu- 
theran Student Association of America 
—was inspired by the battlecry of Nor- 
way’s St. Olaf to his men at the battle 
of Stiklestad. Again, 1,000 years later, 
at a six-day Ashram at College Camp 
on the shores of Lake Geneva in south- 
ern Wisconsin, this cry for Christian 
freedom proved itself a timely theme 
for a world again in turmoil. 

Attendance at this Ashram, held 
August 25 to 31, was the largest in the 
history of this annual “corporate spir- 
itual quest,” which is the interpreta- 
tion of the Indian word “Ashram.” 
Students and alumni from nearly all 
major institutions of higher learning in 
America and a representative of the 
Canadian LSAA, in addition to secre- 
taries, advisers and educator-friends of 
American Lutheranism, brought the 
total registration to nearly 500. 

The Rev. Milton Johnson, retiring 
president of the LSAA and pastor at 
First Lutheran Church in Mansfield, 
Ohio, presided at all sessions. 

Martin Luther’s thesis, “The Free- 
dom of the Christian Man,” was sent 
out as study material in preparation for 
the Ashram to all who registered in 
advance. Dr. P. H. Roth, president of 
Northwestern Theological Seminary, 
used the thesis as a background in de- 
veloping the theme of “Christian Lib- 
erty” in five morning lectures. He im- 
pressed the Ashram-ers with the fact 
that to be Christ-men may involve a 
Cross; but only if we are Christ-men 
and Cross-men can there be freedom 
in our lives—freedom to do God’s will. 

Paul’s letter to the Galatians was 
used as the text for morning Bible 
Study by Dr. E. C. Fendt, Capitol Uni- 
versity School of Theology, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

The Bible Studies were preceded 
each morning by Matins conducted by 
the chaplain, the Rev. George Aigner, 
Chicago, Ill., pastor to Lutheran stu- 
dents in the Chicagoland area. A Quiet 
Hour in mid-morning each day gave 
every Ashramer time for uninterrupted 
meditation. 


Eighteen Discussion Groups 

For discussion sessions, students 
were classified into eighteen groups 
which met daily in some assigned part 
of the camp in charge of well-informed 
leaders in our Lutheran Church. From 
these informal chat sessions a wealth 
of information and thought-provoking 
ideas were obtained—much of which 
will appear in an Ashram study book- 
let being edited by Prof. Edgar Carlson 
of Gustavus Adolphus College, St. 


Peter, Minn., Ashram Dean of Men, 
and Mrs. Helena Ludvigsen, Moorhead, 
Iowa, Ashram Dean of Women. 

An innovation at this sixth Ashram 
was a Visitors’ Day. On Wednesday 
there were nearly one hundred guests 
present who attended regular sessions 
and special ones arranged for them, 
talked with and ate with LSA’ers in 
getting acquainted with the full sig- 
nificance of “Ashram.” 

Afternoons at Lake Geneva were de- 
voted to the use of the camp’s recrea- 
tional facilities, personal interviews 
and special technics sessions, such as 
one led by Miss Hortense Hage of 
Minneapolis, national LSAA Advisor, 
which was designed to make officers 
aware of the best technics, and one to 
prepare students for Luther League 
leadership, led by the Rev. Wilton 
Bergstrand, of Minneapolis, director of 
the Luther League in the Augustana 
Synod. 


Matters Missionary 

Also at afternoon sessions oppor- 
tunity was given students interested 
in missions to confer with Pastor Bern- 
hard Helland, missionary to India; Dr. 
Rolf Syrdal, missionary to China; Miss 
Hilda Benson, Youth Mission Coun- 
selor of the Augustana Synod, who 
grew up in China; and Miss Mary 
Heltibridle, U. L. C. A. missionary 
from Japan. 

Evening programs were devoted to 
special speakers and topics. “Peter 
Parker’s Pilgrimage,” was the title of a 
talk by Dr. C. A. Wendell of Minne- 
apolis. It was a story from an unpub- 
lished book which is a parable of the 
disturbing factors which the findings of 
science often provoke in the minds of 
students. Dr. Edwin C. Moll, execu- 
tive secretary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the United Lutheran 
Church and recent traveler in India, 
told of his “Tours of the World” and 
presented three colored films showing 
the life, the religion and the beauty of 
India. Mr. Robert L. Mackie, general 
secretary of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation, told of the plight of 
that organization throughout the world 
today and of his recent trip through 
South America. 

Thursday evening, the LSAA Coun- 
cil told what it had accomplished dur- 
ing its three-day pre-Ashram session 
at Concordia Lutheran Church in Chi- 
cago. Special emphasis and resolutions 
for the coming year were explained 
and publicity plans were discussed by 
the chairmen of those committees. 
Plans for the 1942 Ashram which will 
commemorate the twentieth anniver- 
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sary of LSAA and which will be held 
somewhere along the Atlantic seaboard, 
were presented. 

A new play, “And the Glory For- 
ever,’ was presented Friday evening 
by Miss Hilda Benson, co-author of 
last year’s mission play, “In Times Like 
These.” It depicts the shortcomings of 
many LSA’ers in failing to live up to 
their high calling as workers in God’s 
Kingdom. 


Campfire Highlight 

Though spiritual inspiration, fellow- 
ship and fun were a part of the entire 
Ashram, the singing procession of 
nearly 500 youth wending their way up 
a steep hill to its crest after sundown 
Friday evening for a songfest and spon- 
taneous speeches around a campfire, 
was truly an experience which kindled 
in the hearts of many a more serious 
devotion to the aims of LSAA. The 
importance of dedication and rededica- 
tion of our lives to God was expressed 
in the series of personal talks which 
dealt with the giving of lives to God 
in baptism—in confirmation—in choos- 
ing vocations and life partners and end- 
ing with the day of going home to God. 

At. a banquet Saturday evening, the 
following new officers for 1941-42 were 
presented: President, Frank Johnson, 
medical student at the University of 
Illinois, Chicago, Ill; vice-president, 
Edward Moluf, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa; secretary, Doris Hatlen, 
University of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash.; treasurer, Hugo Eskildson, 
Rockefeller Foundation, New York 
City; and chairman of Publications 
Committee, Deloris Kanten, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

This “corporate spiritual quest” of 
1941 which ended its session at Lake 
Geneva on Sunday morning with the 
Holy Communion, did not terminate 
with the ending of the Ashram. “Christ- 
men! Crossmen! Freemen!” and vis- 
ions—inexpressible in words—will not 
only make the Ashram an unforgettable 
experience for all who attended, but 
will make greater service in God’s 
Kingdom a necessity for them. 


Missionary to Liberia 


Mr. Paul E. Lewis, who was recently 
graduated from the Northwestern The- 
ological Seminary in Minneapolis, 
Minn., has accepted a call from the 
U. L. C. A. Board of Foreign Missions 
for service in Liberia. He will sail as 
soon after the convention of the Synod 
of the Northwest in September as pass- 
ports can be arranged for and a ship 
can be found to get him and his family 
there. Mr. Lewis is a son of the late Dr. 
C. H. B. Lewis, well known throughout 
the Church for his work with the Par- 
ish and Church School Board. 
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First of Thirteen “Teachings” 


Divine Creation and Divine Providence the Foundation 
of ‘Christian Adoration and Obedience 


By NATHAN R. MELHORN 
Genesis 1: 26-28; Matthew 6: 24-33. Sunday School Lesson for October 5 


Reapers of this page of THE LUTHERAN 
can consider themselves indebted to 
the Committee on Uniform Sunday 
School Lessons, by whom the portions 
of the Bible which are our senior les- 
son texts are selected. For the last 
quarter of the year 1941 they adopted 
as their general title, “Some Great 
Christian Teachings.” Under the head- 
ing thirteen subjects have been ar- 
ranged, with paragraphs from the Bible 
to indicate their meaning. The first of 
the series, “God Our Heavenly Father,” 
uses in part the first chapter of Genesis. 
Certainly the committee went back to 
“the beginnings” for the starting point 
of the series. The list for October fol- 
lows: “Christ Our Saviour,” “The Holy 
Spirit Our Helper,” “The Enduring 
Scriptures.” This last is set for October 
26, Reformation Sunday. 

Several years ago I noticed with 
some amazement that at a gathering of 
Anglican clergymen it was decided 
that there should be a reaffirmation of 
belief. in the existence of God. One 
would not expect that that particular 
tenet of the Christian faith should re- 
quire authoritative promulgation after 
all the centuries which comprise the 
Jewish-Christian recognition of the 
Bible. Nevertheless, it is true that 
every generation must have as a part 
of its religion that with which our Bible 
begins, the declaration of the creation 
of the world and all that is therein by 
God. 


A Test of Believing 


The first chapter of Genesis, indeed 
the first eleven chapters of that begin- 
ning of revelation, has been throughout 
the Christian era—and doubtless to 
some extent, at least, through the cen- 
turies of He braism—something by 
which scholars and common people 
alike tested the character of their faith. 
One might almost suspect that the at- 
titude which is assumed toward this 
plain and simple story of the begin- 
nings of things is an illustration of that 
which is described as the basic sin of 
our first parents. They yielded, it will 
be remembered, to the plea of the devil 
that, if they should eat of the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil, they 
should become as gods. Man has never 
been distinguished by his humility with 
reference to his search for truth, and 
from time to time the Christian world 
has been harassed, even aggravated, by 
attacks upon the verity of the revela- 


tion of our world’s beginning and con- 
tinuance. 


A Mystery 


Some curious comments by unbeliev- 
ers are traditional amongst students of 
the Bible. I recall a remark by the late 
Dr. Adolph Spaeth which he made be- 
fore a class of seminarians with a smile 
upon his countenance. He referred to 
a German scholar who had said con- 
cerning the epistles of St. Paul that 
either Paul did not write them or else 
they were not inspired because the lan- 
guage was so far from being good 
Greek. So there have been almost con- 
tinuous questions of and attacks upon 
the first chapter of our Bible by those 
who insist upon knowing more about 
the processes by which the world and 
all that therein is came into existence 
than is given by Moses in this book. 
Amongst modern criticism the most in- 
clusive is that which we classify as the 
theory of evolution. According to 
learned men who have accepted Dar- 
winism or some development thereof, 
the declarations of Genesis 1 are alto- 
gether unsatisfactory. They insist upon 
details. They will not give any place 
to that which cannot be dealt with ac- 
cording to standards of investigation 
which are largely material. For them 
Moses was a most unsatisfactory 
scientist. 


The Apex of Description 


Not everyone is so difficult. Several 
years ago the city editor of a widely 
read Eastern paper told a clergyman 
who had brought copy to be used that 
the contribution was too long. Said 
this editor, “Do you know the greatest 
piece of news writing in existence?” 
Naturally the clergyman did not have 
that bit of information. Said the editor, 
“The greatest news story in existence 
is the first chapter of our Bible. It re- 
lates in six hundred words or there- 
abouts the creation of the universe and 
reveals the ultimate Cause.” In this 
last remark he stated the greatest basic 
fact which affects the situation. Our 
world came into existence by the de- 
liberate plan and action of God. From 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
September 29 to October 5 
M. God Our Creator. Genesis 1: 26-28. 
T. God Merciful and Gracious. Exodus 34: 4-7, 
W. A Dispenser of Benefits. Psalm 103: 1-8. 
Th. A Source of Strength. Isaiah 40: 27-31. 
F. God’s Fatherly Care. Matthew 6: 25-34. 
Sat. Our Father to Be Worshiped. John 4: 19-26. 
S. “Our Father” in Prayer. Matthew 6: 5-15. 
Cc 
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that point of view it is His world. Its 
destiny is His care, and the ultimate 
provision for those made in His image 
spring from His relationship to their 
original creation and their preservation 
throughout the ages. 


A Second Fact 


It is also to be remembered when we 
read our Bibles from the beginning to 
the end that the five books of Moses 
came into their literary form in a 
period of the pilgrimage of God’s 
chosen people when it was necessary 
to give them a reason for continued 
loyalty. Their great leader, who, not 
without difficulty, had kept them in 
hand until they were for the second 
time on the border of the land prom- 
ised them, was at the threshold of his 
entrance into the presence of God. The 
work which he had undertaken would 
fall upon other leaders, and it would 


be continued until the fullness of time | 
when the Messiah sent of God would © 


write the last chapter of the chosen 
people’s mission. What Moses took care 
to insist upon in giving his last mes- 
sages to his people was that theirs was 
a mission to which they not only had 
been called out of enslavement in Egypt 
but which was to be the demonstration 
of the care of God for those who had 
fallen victims to the seductions of 
Satan. Those whose creation is de- 
scribed in the opening, prehistoric, part 
of Genesis are the ancestors of those 
whom Moses had led out of Egypt, out 
of the land of bondage; and every gen- 
eration born of a woman and born un- 
der the Law has participation both in 
the original creation in the image of 
God and in the consequences of the fall 
from communion with God, which oc- 
curred when the devil successfully led 
the first created man and woman into 
rebellion against their Maker.. That with 
which the Bible’s revelation is con- 
cerned is as broad as humanity and as 
extended as time. 


Always in His Keeping 

The portion of the New Testament 
which has been joined with three verses 
from Genesis 1 declares through the 
lips of the Son of God this same essen- 
tial relationship to the Creator which 
Moses revealed in the beginnings of the 
Bible. God and Mammon both exist. 
Only one is eternal, and to only one are 
obligations due. The care of God for 
His world did not end at the close of 
day six. On the contrary, it has con- 
tinued and has been concerned with 
the small items of creation and with 
the everyday interests of the everyday 
man. Inexhaustible is the significance 
of the verses of the sixth chapter of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel which inform us of 
the care of our Creator for the smallest 
and most intimate concerns of the daily 
life of His children. 


September 24, 1941 
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The Young People 


By Amos JOHN TRaAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


Scientists Who 
Know God 


Romans |: 19, 20 


Wuy should it be surprising to any- 
one that the scientific knowledge of the 
Bible should be limited? Our Lord ac- 
cepted many human limitations when 
He came to be born of a woman. This 
is a part of His humiliation. We are 
not shocked when Jesus became tired 
or hungry. When captured by His 
enemies He did not loose the bonds by 
a miracle. He met the issues of life on 
the same humble basis as his contem- 


'poraries. It is natural that He should 


accept their limitations as to their 
knowledge of the world and the uni- 
verse in which they lived. All the lim- 
itations of Jesus’ body and mind were 
self-limitations. 

Men in the time of Jesus believed 
the world a very small place, a flat sur- 
face of land and water, much of which 
remained undiscovered. The sky was a 
solid arch of blue, while below. the 
earth was Sheol, the abode of the dead. 
History began with creation and ended 
with the judgment, of only a few thou- 
sand years’ duration. After the judg- 
ment the world would be destroyed and 
a new heaven and a new earth would 
take its place. 


The Truth About the World 

What Jesus knew about the world 
was enough. He did not deny its reality 
as did Buddha and some of the modern 
cults. He did not find the world evil: 
To Him the world was the servant of 


' man, to be disciplined and directed to 


man’s use. The world was the place of 
preparation in which man trained for 
life in His kingdom. There was a very 
definite relation between the life men 
lived in time and that which they would 
live in eternity. The world was not to 


‘be an end in itself. When it became 


that, greed and hate and lust ruled 
men’s hearts and unfitted them for His 
kingdom. But when the world was 


_ rightly used it became a blessing, full 


of opportunity for the practice of eter- 
nal principles of living. 
We are sure that Jesus would rejoice 


in every step ahead made by science. 


in the discovery and use of the latent 
powers of the world for human hap- 
piness. With the devices to save labor 
He would see added time for men to 
practice the principles of Christian 
brotherhood. Improved health, safe- 
guards to protect children, easier means 


of transportation, all that modern 
science has discovered He would hail 
with joy, as opening new opportunities 
for the universal sharing of the good 
things of life. Jesus would have no 
quarrel with the scientist. 


The Purpose of the World 

Our scripture lesson suggests that 
our world should be a means to the 
knowledge of God. The modern trans- 
lation of Dr. James Moffatt uses these 
words: “For ever since the world was 
created, His invisible nature, His ever- 
lasting power and divine being, have 
been quite perceptible in what He has 
made.” Yes, the world should have 
revealed God to man, but man was too 
dull and obstinate to see Him. Instead 
he made gods of his own devising. The 
very blessings God had given in the 
world, man debased for his own selfish 
purposes. If men were to know God, 
it must be through special revelation. 
To know God they must know Christ, 
and then they would recognize the 
world in its true light, as a blessing. 

In the Christian view, the hidden 
powers of the world ought to be sought, 
and when found, directed to the pur- 
poses of the Lord. The Christian 
scientist becomes a partner with God. 
His discoveries do not become merely 
a means to get him riches or renown. 
They are instruments placed in his 
hands by God’s grace for the good of 
all the children of the Father. 


Three Scientists 

The scientists of the world can be 
divided into three classes. Many scien- 
tists have been either atheists or 
agnostics. There is always the tempta- 
tion to overlook the spiritual when 
making the study of the material a life 
work. Some physicians yield to this 
temptation. They work so much with 
men’s bodies that they lose the sense 
of the reality of the soul. The scientist 
respects the laws discovered and tested 
by innumerable experiments and by 
many generations. He does not easily 
admit miracles, nor does he find the 
need of a lawmaker. Evolutionary 
processes, which origin he cannot ex- 
plain, govern progress for him. Usually 
this kind of scientist is prejudiced and 
impatient with the simple faith of 
Christianity. The war between science 
and religion which was so bitter two 
or three decades ago was as much due 
to scientists of this type as to the re- 
ligionists who believed that the Bible 
was a book of science. 

There is another large group of 
scientists that profess belief in God but 


not in the God revealed by Christ. It 
is easy to misunderstand some of the 
fine phrases given out by great scien- 
tists as their creed with regard to God. 
They admit a great first cause of the 
universe. They recognize infinite mind 
back of the law and order under which 
the universe acts. In the beginnings of 
the evolutionary processes they place 
God. But they leave Him there. He 
is not “the present help in time of trou- 
ble” in Whom we have trusted. He is 
not the kind heavenly Father, the sav- 
ing Son and the enlightening Spirit that 
the Christian worships. 

The Christian scientist believes in a 
very simple gospel, learned at the feet 
of the Great Teacher. He feels his 
partnership with God in all his re- 
search. Every discovery and invention 
he dedicates to the glory of God and 
the use of man. The value and mean- 
ing of life he finds in Christ. He works 
with the materials of time, but seeks 
to shape them for the purposes of 
eternity. 

The chairs of science in our Christian 
colleges are held by Christian scien- 
tists. In no way is their freedom 
hampered or their search for truth re- 
stricted. They know the limitations of 
scientific study and experiment. They 
reverence the Bible and seek to help 
their students discover how baseless 
are the grounds of difference between 
science and religion. They find their 
place regularly among the worshipers 
on the Lord’s Day and give their time 
and talents freely for the work of the 
church. Our Christian scientists are 
our greatest scientists because of the 
purpose in their hearts to serve their 
generation in the spirit of Christ. 


“Seven times ten billion cycles end this 

afternoon at five, 

Since the star-dust that we come from 
moved to show itself alive. 

Souls aflame and hearts a-burning, 
maidens loved and babies 
kissed, 

Plato’s thoughts and Shakespeare’s 
measures—all emerged from 
mud and mist. 


“Worlds in trillions keep their orbits 
better than a clock keeps time: 
What achievements for the star-dust! 
Wonderful for muck and slime! 
Earth of beauty that we dwell in, 
safely here our feet have trod: 
Oh, how credulous are critics who will 
not believe in God.” 
—Author Unknown. 
* * * * 
To Leavers: Topic date, October 5. 
Next topic, Christian Financiers. 
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“BOOK “REVIEWS 


THE PROPHETS AND THEIR TIMES 


By J. M. P. Smith. University of 
Chicago Press. 1941. Pages 342. Price, 
$2.50. 


“The prophets are perennially inter- 
esting. They represent the religion of 
Israel at its best. They were the 
spokesmen of the progressive ideals of 
their day, the organs of a noble dis- 
content with the established order, the 
heralds of a golden age... . Each gen- 
eration needs their message.” 

So wrote the late Dr. J. M. P. Smith 
in the Preface to the first edition of this 
book published in 1925. All who read 
the book must have been impressed 
with the able manner in which the 
author pointed out what the Old Testa- 
ment prophets were “trying to do and 
say in their own generation.” 

When the publishers decided on a 
new printing of the book they asked 
Dr. R. A. Irwin, professor of Old Testa- 
ment Language and Literature in the 
University of Chicago, to undertake a 
revision of “The Prophets and Their 
Times.” The extent of the revision is 
confined largely to the chapters on 
Hosea and Ezekiel. 

Such a volume furnishes stimulating 
reading for this hour of the world’s his- 
tory. We might not agree with all the 
conclusions of the book. But a careful 
reading of these pages will strengthen 
our faith, broaden our horizon, and 
deepen our conviction in the guidance 
of God as He interprets His ways to 
men. Erwin S. SPEEs. 


THE PROBLEM OF RELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE 


By Douglas Clyde MacIntosh. Harper 
and Brothers, New York and London. 
Pages 390. Price, $3.50. 


There ought to be frequent occasions 
in the life of every religious leader 
when he seeks to examine anew the 
springs of his faith and the sources of 
his religious knowledge. He ought to 
be willing to take in hand a book like 
this—written by the well-known re- 
ligious realist and professor of theology 
and philosophy in Yale University. It 
will help him as his guide and mentor 
to orientate himself among the various 
philosophical and theological theories 
which have arisen to solve the old rid- 
dle of God and man. 

This volume, which will serve this 
purpose well, is not easy reading, and 
for that reason will reward only the 
careful reader. It was not meant for 
those eager to find an easy answer for 
the great problems of the Christian 


faith. The scope of the work becomes 
evident even from an examination of 
the Table of Contents, for the author 
has examined all kinds of theological 
systems, including the works of a con- 
siderable number of European Lu- 
therans. It is disconcerting to know 
that the author has not found it desir- 
able to consider the work of any Amer- 
ican Lutheran theologian. It ought to 
make those who are fitted for definite, 
theological research bend every en- 
deavor to present the theological her- 
itage of American Lutheranism—the 
finest and the best in the whole wide 
world of theology—in such form as will 
show its strength, its sanity and its 
solid worth. Bensamin Lovz. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE CONCORD- 
ANCE TO THE HOLY SCRIPTURES 


By Rev. J. B. R. Walker. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 1941. 
Price, $2.00. 


A new edition of this old concordance 
is issued at a popular price, thus mak- 
ing a very helpful and useful aid avail- 
able to more students of the Bible. It 
is based on the King James or Author- 
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ized Version of the Bible. It is alpha- 
betical, even to proper names, and the 
references under each head are ar- 
ranged in Biblical order. Proper names 
are accented. This concordance claims 
fifty thousand more references than 
appear in Cruden’s Concordance. The 
type is clear and legible, and the book 
is durably bound. M. G. Horn. 


CLEAR SHINING AFTER RAIN 


By Annie B. Kerr. The Woman’s 
Press, New York. Pages 167. Price, 
$1.25, 


This little book contains fifteen short 
stories of real people, Americans, born 
outside of America. The stories are 
written by a woman who knew and un- 
derstood these foreign-born and who 
worked with them in settlement work 


in Chicago, in charity work in Pitts- 


burgh, in international work in Brook- 
lyn, and in refugee work in New York. 
The characters come from many lands, 
among them Syria, Puerto Rico, Mex- 
ico, Italy, Sweden, Finland, and other 
nations. Written in a sympathetic way 
and with such understanding as the 
author has, these stories are appealing 
and inspiring and give us a feeling of 
friendliness and brotherhood toward 
our neighbors and fellow-citizens of 
foreign birth. M. G. Horn. 


Be Our Representative—Sell 
NEW 1942 CHURCH YEAR CALENDAR 


Every year scores 
of organizations 


and 


munity. 


individuals 
make a generous 
profit and render a 
definite 
through the sale of 
our attractive Scrip- 
ture verse calendar. 
The 1942 issue will 
have wide appeal to 
family, friends, con- 
gregation and com- 
Why not 
send for a sample 
copy—30 cents? 
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PASTOR FOR STUDENTS AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 


The Rev. Lloyd E. Jacobson became 
the pastor for Lutheran students at the 
University of Wisconsin at Madison, 
September 15. He was jointly called 
by the Board of Education of the 
United Lutheran Church and the Stu- 
dent Commission of the American Lu- 
theran Conference. In this unique posi- 
tion—the first co-operative venture of 
the two general bodies in the support 
of a pastor for students—he follows the 
Rev. Edward J. Blenker, who served 
acceptably for two years. 

Pastor Jacobson was reared in the 
Holy Communion parish in Racine, 
Wis. After one year as a student in the 
University of Wisconsin, he transferred 
to Carroll College, from which he was 
graduated in 1935. Three years later he 
was graduated from Northwestern 
Seminary of the United Lutheran 
Church in Minneapolis and in 1941 as 
the result of further study received 
from it the S.T.M. degree. The aca- 
demic year of 1938 Mr. Jacobson was a 
student at St. Catherine’s College, Ox- 
ford, England. He ended this year in 
Europe as one of the representative 
American Lutheran students at the 
World Conference of Christian Youth 
held in August 1939 at Amsterdam. 
The present international situation has 
blocked extension of the influences of 
that meeting, but in peace times they 
will be released. 

For the past two years Mr. Jacobson 
has been pastor of Ascension Church, 
Minneapolis. 


The Personal Set-up 


As pastor for Lutheran students at 
the University of Wisconsin, Mr. Jacob- 
son will have a Directing Committee 
which will counsel with him in all his 
work. The officers and members of this 
committee are: 

President: Dr. O. J. Wilke, pastor of 
St. John’s Church, Madison, and vice- 
president of the American Lutheran 
Church. . 

Vice-president: Mr. E. R. Gesteland, 
Certified Public Accountant, alumnus 
of the University of Wisconsin. 

Secretary: Mrs. George Solsrud, 
alumna of Minnesota, active church- 
woman. 

Treasurer: Mr. Alfred W. Peterson, 
alumnus, Comptroller of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

Dr. R. M. S. Heffner, professor of 


_German of the University of Wisconsin. 


Dr. Morris Wee, pastor of Bethel 
Church. 

These members of the Directing 
Committee are also the officers and 
directors of the Lutheran Student 
Foundation of the University of Wis- 
consin. This is incorporated under the 


laws of Wisconsin as a non-profit re- 
ligious body. Its purpose is to arouse 
intelligent interest among the Lutheran 
constituency of the state in order to 
promote an increasingly comprehensive 
program of Christian education among 
students. 

The Lutheran Student Association of 
the University of Wisconsin functions 
through groups which are connected 
with the various Lutheran congrega- 
tions in Madison—Bethel, Central, St. 
John’s and Luther Memorial. This 
LSA provided for the recent sixth an- 
nual Ashram of the Lutheran Student 
Association of America held on Lake 
Geneva, the registration committee un- 
der the capable leadership of Arlene 
Olmstead. 

Of the 1,500 or more Lutheran stu- 
dents at the University of Wisconsin, 
the majority belong to congregations 
of the two general bodies that are sup- 
porting Pastor Jacobson. Pastors and 
parents may feel free to address him at 
420 N. Carroll Street, Madison, where 
he will be glad to receive students. 


SECRETARY FELLOWS 
APPOINTED FOR ACADEMIC 
YEAR 1941-42 

THE Board of Education of the United 
Lutheran Church announces new Sec- 
retary Fellows at educational centers 
for the academic year 1941-42: 

Syracuse University—William Ward, 
Muhlenberg College, A.B., 1941. Ac- 
cording to university regulations he 
will be a member of the staff of Hen- 
dricks Chapel. 

Columbia University—Mahlon Hel- 
lerich, Muhlenberg College, A.B., 1940. 
By university procedure he will be on 
Chaplain Knox’s staff and will hold the 
title of associate counselor for Prot- 
estant students. 

Ohio State University—Mary Beth 
Kuhn, Lenoir Rhyne, A.B., 1941. This 
fellowship is co-operatively supported 
by the American Lutheran Church, the 
Ohio Synod, and the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

University of Ilinois—Ordell Peter- 
son, Augustana College, A.B., 1941. The 
American Lutheran Conference 
through its Commission on Student 
Work supports this fellowship with the 
Board of Education. 

George Washington University— 
Mary Heltibridle, on leave from the 
United Lutheran Mission staff in Japan. 
This fellowship is newly created and 
supported by the Maryland Synod and 
the Board of Education. 

In educational centers where the 
number of students warrants and when 
pastors cannot give an adequate amount 
of time for service to students, the 
Board of Education has for years relied 
upon the help of a carefully chosen 
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secretary fellow. The secretary fellow 
is a graduate student at a university 
which by arrangement with the Board 
of Education agrees that half his time 
be given to directed service to Lu- 
theran students. Such a secretary fel- 
low works under a local directing com- 
mittee or pastor as well as with the 
Board of Education. 


DR. GOLD HONORED AT 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

Howard R. Gold, D.D., president of 
the Board of Education of the United 
Lutheran Church, was the guest 
preacher August 17 in Luther Memo- 
rial Church, Madison, Wis., in the 
absence of Pastor Charles A. Puls. Dr. 
Gold was the first pastor of that con- 
gregation, serving from 1907 to 1916. 

At a luncheon held in the church 
parlors, Dr. Gold was greeted by many 
former parishioners and old friends. 
Pleasant reminiscences followed, re- 
calling the early days of Luther Memo- 
rial. Dr. and Mrs. Ben Arneson, the 
latter of whom was the first choir 
director, now of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, were among the out-of-town 
guests. Mrs. Olga Nelson Berg re- 
viewed by concrete examples the 
varied functions of a pastor for stu- 
dents; she was among the first students 
thus served at the university. 

Miss Mary E. Markley, of the staff of 
the Board of Education, called atten- 
tion to the fact that through Dr. Gold 
at the University of Wisconsin began 
the first designated pastorate for Lu- 
theran students, not only in the United 
Lutheran Church but in the United 
States. 

Dr. O. A. Hougen, of the department 
of Chemical Engineering and president 
of the church council, extended to the 
guest of honor the appreciation and 
felicitations of Luther Memorial. Dr. 
Gold in his response paid tribute to the 
early leaders of the congregation and 
expressed his gratification in the pres- 
ent achievements and prospects of 
Luther Memorial. 


WAGNER COLLEGE 

has received a collection of one thou- 
sand records from Mr. Virgil Markham 
of New York City, son of the famed 
American poet, the late Edwin Mark- 
ham. 

Mr. Markham, who has one of the 
best collections in this part of the coun- 
try, has given the school a record 
library consisting of symphonies, arias, 
and concertos by most of the great 
masters in music. Last year the college 
also received the library of Edwin 
Markham through a bequest in the late 
poet’s will. 
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Five Years of Service at 
Haverford Center 


Jesus said, “I am come that they 
might have life and that they might 
have it more abundantly.” For five 
years Haverford Center in Philadel- 
phia has been trying to help the negro 
people of the community to that more 
abundant life. 

Crowded living conditions, low in- 
comes, and lack of recreation facilities 
have brought many problems to our 
neighborhood. As good neighbors we 
have tried to help with these problems. 

The growing delinquency among the 
children of our community has chal- 
lenged us to provide wholesome rec- 
reation, under good leadership. Inter- 
est groups have been organized in 
painting, drawing, music, sewing and 
wooderaft. Clubs have been organized, 
such as, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Brownies and Parent Groups. 

A Well Baby Clinic is conducted 
weekly. The clinic is under the super- 
vision of a fine nurse. A negro doctor 
living in the community gives his serv- 
ices to the clinic. In these five years, 
many hundreds of babies have been 
started on the road to health by these 
faithful workers. Last year the clinic 
served more than one thousand mothers 
and their babies. 

A pre-school is conducted daily from 
9.00 A. M. until noon, for children three 
to four years of age. The mothers meet 
weekly to discuss their problems. 

During the past summer seventy-five 
children spent a week at camp. A small 
camp was rented near Willow Grove, 
Pa., for two weeks. The Boys’ Camp 
was supervised by a volunteer worker 
and the Girls’ Camp by the deaconess. 
The children did all the work of the 
camp, including the cooking. Classes 
were conducted in nature study and 
crafts. 

During the month of July a Vacation 
Bible School was conducted: 125 chil- 
dren enrolled, with an average attend- 
ance of 100. The children met jeach 
morning to study God’s Word and to 
learn to work and play together. The 


‘Sunday school and the Weekday Bible 


School continue this work during the 
rest of the year. 

In addition to the group activities, 
personal calls are made in the homes 
of our people. Many come to the office 
with their problems, sure of finding 
understanding in their time of need. 

Haverford Center is one of four in- 
stitutions conducted by the Inner Mis- 
sion Society of the Lutheran Church of 
Philadelphia, Pa. It owes its establish- 
ment to the initiative and leadership of 
the Rev. Frank M. Brown, whose par- 
ish prior to his becoming pastor of the 
Philadelphia Settlement was in the 
midst of colored people. 


KEEPING THE FAITH 
(Continued from page 2) 


origin, and we feel we must help them 
as far as we can. 

“We have been greatly gratified and 
encouraged by the co-operation of the 
Lutheran World Convention, whose ef- 
forts to conserve the work of their dis- 
tressed Lutheran brethren in India 
have been truly magnificent. The help 
so generously given by the Lutheran 
churches in America has been mainly 
instrumental in conserving the work 
of German Missions. I am glad, how- 
ever, to think that other denominations 
have emulated the example of their 
Lutheran brethren and demonstrated 
in a striking way the ecumenical Chris- 
tian fellowship we saw so finely ex- 
emplified at Tambaram. 

“Regarding German Missions, the 
present position is roughly this—with 
the exception of five men and a few 
ladies who have been allowed to re- 
main at their posts, the German mis- 
sionaries have either been repatriated, 
sent to various Parole Camps, or in- 
terned in Ahmednagar. Transport dif- 
ficulties have made further repatria- 
tion impracticable. The Church of 
Sweden Mission is mainly responsible 
for the work of the old Leipzig Mission, 
while the Gossner and Breklum fields 
are under the care of the American 
Lutherans. 

“With the Basel Mission the situation 
is rather different. It is now recognized 
as a Swiss organization and the man- 
agement of its affairs is entirely in 
Swiss hands. Its German personnel is 
either interned or living in Parole 
Camps and the administration is in the 
hands of three Swiss missionaries, ably 
seconded by a group of influential In- 
dian Christians. The N. C. C. has a 
special responsibility for the Basel 
work and, under its auspices, our good 
friend Dr. J. H. MacLean visits the 
field from time to time and gives gen- 
erously of his time and counsel to the 
brethren there. The manager of the 
Basel Press was also provided by the 
English Methodist Mission on the sug- 
gestion of the N. C. C. Communica- 
tions with Switzerland have been open 
for some time and no immediate finan- 
cial anxiety is felt. We made a special 
grant of Rs. 2,000 from our War Emer- 
gency Fund to provide some extra 
amenities for the missionaries who are 
interned. 

“As I view the Basel situation, I see 
a field wherein the Indian Church can 
and will accept larger responsibilities. 
In this connection ‘it seems to me that 
your plans for closer co-operation in 
India can only succeed in so far as they 
recognize not only the reality but the 
autonomy of the Church in India. 
There is splendid Christian material in 
the Basel country, but it badly needs 
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the development that only respon- 
sibility can give. I was delighted to 
find during a recent visit that three 
very promising young men had been 
sent to the United Theological College, 
Bangalore, for training.” 


AS THROUGH OPEN WINDOWS 
(Continued from page 11) 


His task with His Father’s business. 
You should remain loyal to your prom- 
ise, your declaration of faith, your re- 
quest for service, and be ever re- 
minded of all these things whenever 
you stand in the chancel of your 
church or before its altar. 

‘Do this in remembrance of me,” 
pleaded your Christ when He instituted 
the Lord’s Supper. The spirit of loy- 
alty and friendship exhibited among 
the twelve apostles can be repeated 
with you, the youth of today. The 
cross on the altar of your church will 
remind you of this loyalty, because it 
indicates the supreme sacrifice of a 
friend to mankind, the Jesus Who 
taught men how friendly God really is. 

“Render unto Caesar the things 
which are Caesar’s, and unto God the 
things which are God’s,” was Christ’s 
judgment concerning man’s obedience 
to law and order. You, as youth of to- 
day, know by now that you owe loyal- 
ties to two governments: a man-made 
government, the state; and a God- 
given government, the Kingdom of 
Heaven. The American Flag reminds 
you of the first, the Christian flag of the 
second. Both governments require the 
services of intelligent moral Christian 
leaders. Let your lives keep the proper 
relationship between mind and matter, 
soul and body, this life and the next, 
that everyone will point you out as a 
Christian American youth. 

Youth of America, you are being 
challenged as to the strength of your 
loyalties. Do you want the accumulated 
influence of 2,000 years of Christianity 
to smolder and die out, or would you 
rather it blaze forth in renewed light 
and find you assisting the youth of the 
churches in holding up as a pattern the 
Christ of the ages? Do you want the 
accumulated influence of over 150 years 
of democratic government to end upon 
a detour, or would you rather keep and 
direct it in line with its recognized es- 
tablished goal of abundant living for 
all its citizens? 

Youth of America, now more than 
ever the churches, the nation, the 
world, await your decision, for upon 
your shoulders rests the hope of the 
future. Answer the call affirmatively 
with me: 

“We, the youth of America; are ready 
to march with the youth of the churches 
toward the solution of the problems of 
this land. We are ready! Send us.” 
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West Penn Conference 
By Paut Levi FoutKk 


Tus is the season when congrega- 
tional attention is turned toward the 
children in the orphans’ homes of the 
Church. Harvest Home Services are 
being held and donations will be moving 
to the storehouses of our church homes 
for children. The churches on this ter- 
ritory give generously to the home at 
Loysville, Pa. Some Harvest Home 
services will be held later than usual, 
due to the epidemic of infantile paraly- 
sis on our territory. The children are 
among the most willing contributors to 
the Home, and delight to bring canned 
goods to their Sunday school depart- 
ments. This year, after being out of 
Sunday school for more than a month, 
they can bring a real thank offering. 


A total of 1,008 youths, the largest 
number in the history of the camp, at- 
tended the thirteenth annual session of 
Camp Nawakwa, near Biglerville, this 
summer. Six camp periods were held. 
The camp was under the able direction 
of the Rev. Marshall I. Brenneman. 


The Rev. H. W. Schroeder, for the 
past five years pastor of the Glen Rock- 
Hametown Parish, has resigned, effec- 
tive September 15, to become pastor of 
St. Paul’s Church, Baltimore. He will 
succeed the Rey. John B. Rupley, who 
left in March to become pastor of a 
Lutheran charge in Nebraska. Mr. 
Schroeder has had a fine ministry in 
Glen Rock. He is a native of Dolge- 
ville, N. Y., a graduate of Gettysburg 
College in 1929, and Gettysburg Sem- 
inary in 1932. His last service was held 
September 14. In Baltimore he will 
have 1,900 church members and 1,200 
in the Sunday school. 


The annual Hanover School of Re- 
ligion will be conducted for six weeks 
beginning October 7, and continuing on 
successive Tuesday nights. Four 
courses will be offered, with the writer 
serving as dean. The school will meet 
in St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, York 
Street, Hanover. 


The Rev. Samuel F. Stauffer, pastor 
of Wolf’s and Jacobus churches, near 
York, was installed September 14. 


Saturday, November 8, the York Dis- 
trict Luther League will hold their fall 
convention at Christ Church, Dallas- 
town, the Rev. S. L. Hench pastor. The 
convention will begin at 9.45 A. M. with 
registration of delegates. The conven- 
tion theme is “Following Christ’s Will.” 
A special hymn sing will be conducted 
in the morning, and there will be dis- 
cussion groups in the afternoon for 
school and vocation minded Leaguers. 
A guest speaker will conduct the Ves- 
per Service and speak on the conven- 
tion theme. 


THE LUTHERAN 


Directory of Lutheran Chaplains - 


AS OF SEPTEMBER 8, 1941 


The total number of Lutheran chaplains as of September 8, 1941, as received 
from the office of the National Lutheran Council, New York City, is 167, divided 
among THE LUTHERAN gencral bodies as follows: 


ULC—United Lutheran Church........ 58 ANL—Norwegian  .........eeeceeeeee 19 

SMo—MiUsSour ..............:c.ecccescseonseeseveene 51 AAug—Augustana ou... eee 7 

AAM—AMEFICAN 2.0.0... cece esse eteeeeeees 30 ALF—Lutheran Free .............00..0.. 1 
Uncertalnn s.25,.2ecccthicecscsnscvetvensest 1 


Changes of address and additional chaplains are listed herewith. 


ARMY 


ALABAMA 
Selma, Air Corps Advanced Flying School............ J. E. Stockman—ULC 
ALASKA 
Seward, U. S. Troops, Office of the Chaplain....... Wayne M. Daubenspeck—ULC 
ARKANSAS pee as 
Camp: Robinsomi i aeeesae ae ccecete tect meteors Gustav P. Bongfeldt—AAug 
CALIFORNIA } 
Camp Luis Obispo, 160th Inf., 40th Div................4 Herman M. Bauer—SMo 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Chieftof Chaplains | @Omice meen esses otter ste tseercecet Herman H. Heuer—SMo 
FLORIDA 3 
Camp Blanding, 43d Div. Special Troops ........0.0.0.. Henry W. C. Luedke—SMo 
Dale Mabry Field, 53d Pursuit Group, 

Tallahassee, came pete ean ee eae Albert A. Behnke—SMo 
GEORGIA 
Albany;A GAR S626 Serge eve eu a epee ee Palmer P. Pieree—ULC 
Camp Stewart, Hinesville, 213th C. Aun Gomer S. Rees—ULC 
HAWAII 
Schofield Barracks, llth F. A, Brigade... F. Herbert Moehlmann—ULC 
Wheeler Field, Chaplain’s Office, Post 

Hda@ Ain: Corps eee O en EON Rr nee eens Alvin A. Katt—SMo 
U. S.Atmy,; Ts, Had Seen cel eee eee Alyn Ge Hog igen stn 
IOWA 
Ft. Des Moines, Reception Center... cccccccccucnnnnne Eugene G. Robinson—SMo 
KENTUCKY 
it: Knox lsteArmorede Division a esas P. W. Hanshew—ULC 
Bowman Field, 28th Air Base Group. Paul W. Schrope—ULC 
LOUISIANA 
Camp Livingston, 132d eDiven eee Earl J. Johnson—ULC 


S. M. Tweeten—ANL 
..John A. Aman—ULC 
Walter E. Dorre—SMo 


Camp Livingston, 107th Med. Reg., APO 32 
Camp Rolk203... ins eee ee Been eee nen 
New Orleans Airport, 38th Air Base Group 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Fts Devens, 1 Gth Pinder ce et C. Umhau Wolf—AAm 
MICHIGAN 

Selfridge Air Base, 3d Air Base Grouper Donald G. Lee—ANL 
MISSISSIPPI 

Camp Shelby, 147thelnt. APO 372.42 ee Karl F. Trost—AAm 
Camp Shelby, 148th Div., APO 38.000 Dan H. Frederick—AAm 
Camp Shelby, 113th QM Reg., 38th Div... ...lvan Ross—ULC 
Jackson Air Base, 36th Air Base Group .n...cccooe M. D. Kilver—ULC 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester Air Base............... FA AeBld Ste Ot, he Tah ft Walter C. Lundberg—AAug 


ee ee 


Camp Forrest, Anti-Tank Div. 00000... 
Camp Forrest, 129th Inf., 32d Div. ............ 
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NEW YORK 


LEME AV ENG SstORCLH paw gel Cerceeceet ee ea ee ee 


Mitchel Field, 8th Pursuit Group 
Mitchel Field 
Pine Camp, 37th Armored Reg. 


Pihas: (Carne) 2s Se eer as a eae are 


OKLAHOMA 


Hprmncyttl pers Onin RrsANtew Bee on acs lalinwaansies 
Ft. Sill, Hdq. 6th Tng. Group, FARC ......... 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Indiantown Gap, 104th Cavalry ou... 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Camps Croneootne da. BING cscs cccseweninn 
Charleston, 545 Huger Street... 


Southern Pines 


TENNESSEE 


TEXAS 


_ El Paso, William Beaumont Hosp. ........... 
iCampr bowie wl42d Lats cacccccadhnscwciniaonin 
@aniouW olversmonin Bins ee fois scala 


Camp Wallace 
Camp Wallace 


WASHINGTON 


Ft. Lewis, Reg. Chap. 30th Inf... 


WYOMING 


Sak Rae 2, James N. Frank—ULC 
Rep a ines Arnold Maahs—AAm 


..Gynther Storaasli—ANL 
. John M, Joslyn—ULC 


SON aes E. E. Espelien—ANL 


5 Ma E. H. Ahlmeyer—SMo 


Alvin A. Klein—AAm 


Pion, Uae William E. Swope—ULC 


PAREN Son 7 Alfred E. Kalkwarf—AAm 
Ps ENE Alvin E. Teichert—ULC 
ob ee eee Cecil Propst—AAm 


Peete Paul J. Slavik—ULC€ 
BRAS pe: Waldemar C. Lohrke—SMo 


Pyne Searing: Horace O. Johnson—ALF 
Sofa rt te 3 L. J. Mehl—SMo 


Paul H. Panning—SMo 
Harry F. Coder—ULC 


$y eae ce Ervin H. Hartman—SMo 


ana eNAY Delmar L. Dyreson—ULC 


Ft. Francis E. Warren, 188th F. A., Bldg. 242 ........ Ernest E. Wentz (?) 


NAVY 


218 Dorchester Court, Waukegan, II. 
(stationed at Great Lakes Station) 


Naval Training Station, Norfolk, Va.......... 


ats Fete James L. Shealy—ULC 


Hjalmar F. Hanson—ANL 


NEW SERVICE PASTORS 


Dr. C. A. Payne, Office of the Chaplain, Reception Center, Fort Snelling, Minn. 
Rev. V. E. Thoren, 1525 Pacific Avenue, Tacoma, Wash. (temporary appointment) 


NEW CONTACT MEN 
Rey. Alvin J. Prange, 813 Vanderbilt Avenue, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Rev. R. F. Shelby, Jr., 114 Napier Avenue, Macon, Ga. 
Rev. Gustav Ziemer, 1670 South Avenue, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Rev. H. O. Belgum, 310 S. Chandler, Spokane, Wash. 


{ 


The Women’s Missionary Societies of 
the Conference will meet in First 


‘Church, Carlisle, Harry L. Saul, D.D., 


pastor, October 21 and 22. The annual 
fall meeting of the West Penn Confer- 
ence will be held in St. Paul’s Church, 
Spring Grove, the Rev. Ralph C. Rob- 
inson pastor, November 17 and 18. 


The Rev. Henry George Springer of 
York, a recent graduate of the Sem- 
inary at Gettysburg, has accepted a call 
to First Church, Plymouth, Ohio, and 
is already on the field. He has been 
supplying the Muhlenberg Charge dur- 
ing the absence of the Rev. M. D. 
Geesey. For a short time he served as 
assistant pastor at St. Peter’s Church, 
North York. 


St. Peter’s Church, North York, is 
making elaborate plans for the observ- 
ance of the golden anniversary of the 
congregation. The committee has made 
out a list of gifts to be presented at the 
celebration. These include a service 
book for the altar and service books 
for church, an amplifying system, choir 
vestments, table and brackets, or cash. 


Dr. J. B. Baker, pastor of St. Mat- 
thew’s, York, will be the guest speaker 
at the annual birthday meeting of the 
Missionary Society of St. Paul’s 
Church, Hanover, the Rev. Paul Levi 
Foulk pastor, October 16. Dr. Baker, 
who conducts the Radiant Cross prayer 
meeting in his church on Thursday 
evenings in past years, has changed the 
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meeting night back to Wednesday, 
due to conflict with other community 
meetings. 


Mrs. Frank A. Waybright of Gettys- 
burg passed away August 24. She was 
the mother of the Rev. Walter E. Way- 
bright, pastor of the Chanceford Charge 
in York County, and Mrs. George I. 
Melhorn, wife of the pastor at Bedford, 
Pa. Services were conducted by the 
Rev. Paul Beard and Dr. J. B. Baker 
of Harney and York, respectively. 


The Rev. George Laird and family 
of Felton spent the vacation month of 
August touring the far west. They 
traveled more than 8,000 miles. 


Gettysburg College will reopen Sep- 
tember: 29 and the Seminary September 
30. Both were delayed by the state 
quarantine placed upon this com- 
munity. The new chapel at the Sem- 
inary will soon be completed. 


Literature from the Laymen’s Move- 
ment is arriving, and pastors and coun- 
cils are busy laying plans for effective 
Every Member Visitations. With busi- 
ness booming, now is the time to pay 
debts, raise apportionments and make 
improvements. 


The York County Ministerial Asso- 
ciation will conduct a one-day seminar 
on Worship, November 10. The pro- 
gram will be directed by the commis- 
sion of worship of the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America. 
Nationally known leaders in the field 
of worship will give addresses and lead 
the discussion groups on worship and 
devotional life. Among these leaders 
will be Dr. Harold Milligan, who for 
many years was organist and choir- 
master of Riverside Church, New York. 
Another New Yorker who will be a 
speaker is Dr. Deane Edwards, execu- 
tive secretary of the commission on 
worship. 


Ashland, Pa. August 31 Zion congre- 
gation rededicated its renovated church 
auditorium with appropriate services 
morning and evening. Practically the 
entire work of beautifying the church 
was accomplished by the members 
themselves. Renovation included lay- 
ing of a hardwood floor, repainting, re- 
finishing the pews, installation of a 
modern lighting system and eight 
memorial lanterns, recarpeting the 
chancel and aisles, refurnishing the 
balcony and improvements to the or- 
gan. The cost of renovation, $1,600, 
was met by individual contributions 
plus substantial contributions from the 
Adult Ladies’ Bible Class, Sunday 
school classes, and contributions from 
friends outside of the congregation. The 
Rev. J. N. Weaver has been pastor of 
Zion Church since 1939. 
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Vee York, Synod Vics 


SUMMER CAMPS HAVE BEST YEARS 
Fall Programs Stress Parish Education 


THE United Lutheran Synod of New 
York, through its department of Re- 
ligious Education, on September 1, 
1941, completed its summer program 
and began the active promotion of its 
fall and winter work. An extremely 
successful summer in its various fields 
of work has been reported. 


Silver Bay Summer School 

The Lutheran Summer School for 
Church Workers of this synod was held 
at Silver-Bay-on-Lake George, July 
26 to August 1, under the direction of 
the Rev. Hugo L. Dressler, general 
chairman, and Dr. Paul C. White, syn- 
odical Secretary of Religious Educa- 
tion, dean. There were 453 students in 
attendance; 175 credits were given for 
courses completed. As a part of the 
tenth anniversary celebration of the 
school, Dr. Walton H. Greever, secre- 
tary of the United Lutheran Church, 
was present as special leader of the 
Pastors’ and Laymen’s Conference, and 
as the preacher for the Sunday morn- 
ing service. 

Among the members of the faculty 
were Miss Ruth Juram of the U. L. 
C. A. Women’s Missionary Society; 
Miss Mebel E. Locker of the Parish 
and Church School Board; Dr. George 
R. Seltzer of the Philadelphia The- 
ological Seminary; Clarence E. Krumb- 
holz, D.D., of the National Lutheran 
Council; Mr. William H. Patrick, treas- 
urer of the Luther League of America; 
Frederick R. Knubel, D.D., pastor of 
Reformation Church, Rochester, N. Y.; 
and the Rev. John A. W. Kirsch, pastor 
of St. Paul’s Church, Oswego, N. Y. 

The daily Bible Hour was under the 
leadership of the Rev. Harold S. Miller, 
pastor of Incarnation Church, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. The Luther League Hour 
was conducted jointly by Mr. William 
H. Patrick and the Rev. Alfred Beck, 
associate pastor of Reformation Church, 
Rochester, N. Y. Miss Mary Heltibridle, 
missionary from Japan, gave special 
talks on mission work. Dr. Chalmers E. 
Frontz, pastor of First Church, Albany, 
N. Y., has been director of the school 
throughout its history. 


Synod’s Camps 

From July 5 to August 30, the Lu- 
theran ‘Girls’ Camp was in session on 
Lake Kanawauke in Interstate Park 
near Sloatsburg, N. Y. Miss Dorothy 
Zerbst, directress of the camp, an- 
nounces that the camp was the largest 
in its history, numbering upwards of 
375 girl camper weeks. The campers 
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are from the congregations of the 
synod. Our congregations have sup- 
ported this project during its five years. 
Mrs. Warren F. Kolkebeck, a member 
of Christ Church, Floral Park, N. Y., 
is president of the committee in charge. 


The Metropolitan Boys’ Work Foun- 
dation of New York, of which Mr. 
Harold I. Stewart, a member of Good 
Shepherd Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., is 
president, announces its largest season 
at Camp Trexler, which was open dur- 
ing the same period as the Girls’ Camp. 
The camp was filled to capacity 
throughout the entire season, number- 
ing 880 boy camper weeks. The Rev. 
Edward B. Buller, Pearl River, N. Y., 
is director of the camp. 


Other Summer Events 

The synodical Committee on Daily 
Vacation Bible Schools developed a 
special interest project for vacation 
schools on New York Synod territory. 
The general theme of the project was 
“My Adventures in Worship.” Three 
thousand leaflets were distributed to 
the congregations and special helps 
given in the form of teaching sugges- 
tions and workers’ guides. The Rev. 
George R. F. Tamke, pastor of St. 
John’s Church, Union City, N. J., is 
general chairman of this work. 

The Luther Leagues of Metropolitan 
New York and Connecticut report a 
splendid season in their’ leadership 
training school at Pinecrest Dunes. 
There was an over capacity attendance 
of 150. The newly elected dean of the 
school is the Rev. Dorr R. Crounse, 
pastor of Ascension Church, Franklin 
Square, N. Y., with the Rev. Stephen 
O. Hirzel of Baldwin, L. I., associate 
dean. On the faculty, teaching special 
courses, were the Rev. Emanuel W. 
Hammer, pastor of Immanuel Church, 
Meriden, Conn.; the Rev. Russell W. 
Stine of Muhlenberg College; and the 
Rev. Paul P. Anspach, missionary to 
China. The school was in session from 
August 24 to September 1, with a spe- 
cial series of courses over the: Labor 
Day week-end, featuring Miss Anne 
Seesholtz, Ph.D., the Rev. L. Foster 
Wood, Ph.D., of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, and 
the Rev. John W. Villaume, Jr., pastor 
of St. John’s Church, Middletown, 
New York. 


Fall Events 


In the developing of a fall program of 
Parish Education for the ~Synod, the 
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synodical Committee on Parish Educa- 
tion announces that during the month 
of October the Rev. Arthur H. Getz 
will conduct a series of teachers’ and 
officers’ meetings throughout the synod 
in co-operation with the synodical sec- 
retary, Paul C. White. This is in keep- 
ing with the present emphasis upon 
advancing in our Christian Education 
Program and the developing of leaders 
for the Church and its work. 

In order further to develop its work 
in the field of “release time” weekday 
school work, the committee has sent 
out a full schedule of suggested course 
materials for this type of work along 
with other aids and helps to the pastors 
of the synod. Every effort is to be 
made to increase the advance of this 
part of the work. 

In addition to these special pieces of 
work, the total program of Parish Edu- 
cation will be further developed 
through constant visitation work among 
our synod’s\schools and by emphasis 
upon increasing the enrollment of our 
church schools. 


Cornhusker News 


By Atrrep O. FRANK 


Out where the West begins (the im- 
mediate eastern portion of the western 
half of the United States) several of 
the Nebraska Synod congregations find 
themselves some 300 to 400 miles from 
the eastern activity of synod. So faced 
with the inability to attend the State 
Luther League Camp near Columbus, 
a number of the young people drove a 
day’s journey into Wyoming and set up 
camp on Snowy Range, Medicine Bow 
National Forest. Though it was the 
middle of August, the snow-capped 
mountains surrounding the camp added 
to the delights of the outing. Pastors 
E. F. Rohfing and J. S. Rhine directed 
the camp and had charge of the Bible 
study. Pastor Leland Soker of Laramie, 
Wyo., led the daily discussion on Lu- 
ther League work, and Dr. F. C. Wieg- 
man led devotions and presented in- 
spirational talks. While loyal to the 
synod work and synod camp, distance 
makes this arrangement for a separate 
camp in the west more practical. It is 
hoped that we may have another camp 
next year. Success to these men on the 
outskirts of synod for their initiative 
to improve the work among the youth 
of the church. 


Grace Church, Walton, the Rev. 
Alfred L. Mendenhall pastor, organized 
by the Rev. E. Bollman January 2, 1916, 
with fifty charter members, observed 
their silver anniversary August 24 at 
three services. The president of the 
Nebraska Synod, Dr. J. C. Hershey, 
delivered the anniversary sermon at the 
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morning service on the text Revelation 
3: 8, “Behold I have set before thee an 
open door, and no man can shut it.” 
The pastor conducted the liturgy. 

A history of the church was read at 
the afternoon service and special rec- 
ognition given to the remaining char- 
ter members. This’ history revealed 
that the cornerstone of the present 
church was laid Palm Sunday, April 16, 
1916. The building was dedicated Au- 
gust 27, 1916, with the dedicatory ser- 
mon preached by the late H. L. Yarger, 
D.D., secretary of the Board of Church 
Extension of that day. The Rev. R. M. 
Badger and the Rev. W. T. Kahse were 
the speakers at the other services of 
the day. 

The evening anniversary service was 
in charge of the pastor with the Rev. 
A. S. Pannbacker of Lincoln speaking 
on the theme, “Sureness in the Midst 
of Change.” With the inspiration of 
the anniversary, the parish is looking 
forward to continued service in the 
community. 

Dean W. P. H. Frederick of Western 
Seminary announces the opening of the 
seminary September 17. Seminary stu- 
dents who have been serving congre- 
gations during the summer will return 
for class work. With the vacant par- 
ishes and the calls from non-Lutheran 
congregations for supply work, the pro- 
fessors and students are assured a busy 
winter of preaching. 

Midland College is looking forward 
to another year of peaceful study, in 
spite of the draft and defense disrup- 
tions. 


Deaconesses Assigned to 


New Work ; 


Sister Catherine Neuhardt, after six- 
teen years of effective service in Trin- 
ity Church, Hagerstown, Md., was re- 
called by the Baltimore Motherhouse 
to take over the direction of the Lu- 
theran Settlement House in Philadel- 
phia, Pa. She is replacing Sister 
Zedena Ross, who was_recalled to do 
parish work at St. Stephen’s Church, 
Baltimore, Md., after.having given 
seven years of faithful service to the 
people of the Settlement community. 
Both Sisters began their new work 
September 1. 


Sister Pearl Ekard, last year at 


Marion College, Marion, Va., was as- 
signed to Trinity Church, Hagerstown, 
Md., and began her new work early in 
July while Sister Catherine Neuhardt 
was still there. She will be working 
with the Rey. Dr. Wilson P. Ard, who 
came to Trinity Church last winter 
from Denver, Colorado. 


Sister Mabel Stanley, after a pro- 
longed rest, is again ready to assume 
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If You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 


Films marked C may appeal to Children. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


Belle Starr (Fox) 
Dana Andrews 
Randolph Scott 
Gene Tierney 


Dive Bomber 
(War.) 
Ralph Bellamy 
Errol Flynn 
Fred MacMurray 


A Girl Must Live 
(Univ.; filmed 
in England) 

R. Houston 
M. Lockwood 
Lili Palmer 


Scattergood Meets 
Broadway 
(RKO) 

Mildred Coles 
William Henry 
Guy Kibbee 


Time Out for 
Rhythm (Col.) 
Rosemary Lane 
Ann Miller 
Rudy Vallee 


When Ladies Meet 
(MGM) 
Joan Crawford 
Greer Garson 
H. Marshall 
Robert Taylor 


Drama. Exploits of no- 
torious female bandit, here 
a southern girl, who leads 
opposition to reconstruc- 
tion after Civil War. 


Drama, in technicolor, built 
around efforts of naval 
doctors to perfect equip- 
ment so that pilots may 
endure higher altitude and 
speed. Much of footage is 
almost documentary in 
nature. 


Historical facts have been hopelessly 
distorted and romanticized, making 
the heroine’s bandit career mainly 
justified. Aside from this, too, film is 
artificial, dull. 


Planes in action are thrilling indeed, 
but cold-bloodedness of air war, with 
no thought of the deadly: purpose be- 
hind it all, is impressive in that omis- 
sion. Some out-of-place drinking. 
Filmed with co-operation of navy, this 
is a glorification of its air force. 

M, Y 


Comedy, with music. Three 
chorines, one a _ fugitive 
schoolgirl, try their wiles 
on nobleman, with the 
schoolgirl the _ successful 
contender. 


Not up to customary expertness of 
films by this director, famed for his 
spy melodramas. Quite a silly story, 
with a number of unpleasant char- 
acterizations. Disappointing. 


Drama. Rural philosopher 
of popular magazine fame 
goes to New York to save 
young playwright friend 
from “agents” using his 
play for crooked schemes, 


Transfer of homespun series to city 
background has cheapened its texture, 
and this film becomes just another 
backstage complication. Of only mild 
interest, M, Y 


Comedy, with dance bands 
and vaudeville acts scat- 
tered throughout a tale of 
feuding between “talent 
agents” and among their 
clients. 


A weak story, with “acts” and music 
repetitious and awkwardly presented. 
Stodgy, routine. 


Comedy. Wife of publisher 
and authoress with whom 
he fancies himself sharing 
a “noble love” meet, gain 
mutual respect, set their 
lives in order. 


Film proceeds entirely by dialogue, 
some of it witty, some of it tiresome. 
This was sufficient, perhaps, for the 
stage play on which it is based, but 
not for the movie. Much casual drink- 
ing. Talkative. M 


Music. 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: The Adventures of Chico, The Big Store, Fantasia, The Great 
Commandment, The Great Dictator, Life Begins for Andy Hardy, Men of Boys’ 
Town, Power and the Land, The Reluctant Dragon, Sunny, There’s Magic in 


For Mature Audience: Blackout, Blood and Sand, Blossoms in the Dust, 
Cheers for Miss Bishop, Citizen Kane, The Devil and Miss Jones, The Fight for 
Life, A Girl, a Guy and a Gob, The Girl in the News, Ku Kan, Meet John Doe, 
Missing Ten, Days, Night Train, Penny Serenade, Shining Victory, The Stars 


Look Down. 


responsibilities. She began her duties 
as matron of the Main Building, or the 
Boys’ Building, at the Good Shepherd 
Home, Allentown, Pa. September 1. 
Sister Mabel is no stranger to that work 
as she served there in her early dea- 
coness ministry. 


SYNODS’ MEETINGS CALLED 


A one-day called meeting of the United 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of North Carolina 
will be held in St. Mark’s Church, China Grove, 
N. C., September 25, beginning at 9.30 A. M. 

F. L. Conrad, Sec. 


The Wartburg Synod will meet in_ special 
session in Bethel Church, Keeler and West End 
Aves., Chicago, Ill., the Rev. O. C. Kaitschuk 
pastor, Wednesday, October 1, beginning at 
2.00 P. M. and closing after the evening session. 

Arthur M. Neumann, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The twenty-second annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Georgia- 
Alabama~-Synod will be held in the Church of 
the Redeemer, Macon, Ga., October 15-17, the 
Rev. Robert F. Shelby pastor. Opening service, 
Wednesday at 8.00 P. M. 

Mrs. A. V. Koebley, Sec. 


The thirteenth biennial convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Illinois 
Synod will be held October 8-10 in First Church, 
Decatur, Ill, the Rev. Roland G. Reichmann 
pastor. Mrs. Ernest Ewald, Act. Sec. 
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The twenty-second annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Indiana 
Synod will be held October 14-16, in Trinity 
Church, Fort Wayne, Ind., Paul H. Krauss, D.D., 
pastor. Mrs. G. E. Mullendore, Sec. 


The eighth annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Kentucky-Tennessee 
Synod will be held October 10 and 11 at First 
Church, Nashville, Tenn. Mrs. W. F. More- 
head, secretary of the Education Division of 
the U. L. C. A.’s Women’s Missionary Society, 
and Mrs. L. S. G. Miller, missionary from 
Japan, will be the guest speakers. 

Mrs. Day B. Werts, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Mich- 
igan Synod will hold its twenty-second annual 
convention in Messiah Church, Toledo Ave. and 
West Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. the Rev. 
F. M. Keller pastor, October 8-10. 

Mrs. E. J. Hill, Sec. 


New York’s 
Friendliest Hotel 


Convenient location; 
quiet, spacious rooms; 
friendly, attentive serv- 
ice make the Prince 
George New York's out- 
standing hotel value. 


14 East 28th! : 
New York 


MARION 
GO DEEGE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior Col- 
lege and last two years 
of High School in fa- 
mous "'blue grass'’ re- 
gion of Virginia. Lib- 
eral Arts, Pre-library, 
Pre-nursing, Pre-journal- ~ 

ism, Pre-Social work, Education, Business Educa- 
tion, Home Economics, Music, Speech, Happy 
home and social life in atmosphere of Southern 
culture. 68th year. Rates $435.00 to $485.00. Cata- 
logue and view book.—H. J. Rhyne, Pres., Box K, 
Marion, Va. 


ase 


BIBLES 


FOR 


JUNIORS 


Containing Practical 
Helps and Beautiful 
Colored Pictures 


SELF-PRONOUNCING TYPE e SIZE4%x6% IN. 
@ No. 9208Z—with a Zipper Fastener, 
Moroccograne binding, gilt titles, amber 
stained edges O 6 4 id kyr 
@ No. 9215 — Genuine leather binding, 
overlapping cover, gold titles, red un- 
der) gold/jedges: "enn sn <ure $2.75 
For sale at your favorite book store or write to 
A. J. HOLMAN COMPANY 
1222-24-26 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


R.GEISSLER INC, 


SIXTH AVE.NEAR 10 ® ST. NEW YORK 


Church Eurnishin 


IN CARVED WOOD AND |@ Gi 
MARBLE: BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS q Y) 


The seventh biennial convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the United Lu- 
theran Synod of New York will be held Sep- 
tember 30, October 1 and 2, at Immanuel 
Church, Meriden, Conn., the Rev. E. W. Ham- 
mer pastor. Emily Herr, Sec. 

The fifty-sixth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Societ of the United 
Synod of North Carolina will be held Septem- 
ber 30-October 2 in Emmanuel Church, High 
Point, N. C., F. L. Conrad, D.D., pastor. Open- 
ing service Tuesday at 10.30 A. M. 

Mrs. Earl K. Bodie, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Pacific 
Synod will meet for its thirty-fifth convention 
in St. Paul’s Church, Seattle, Wash., October 
7-9. Mrs. Grace Hanich, Sec. 


The fifty-sixth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Synod of 
South Carolina will be held October 8-10, in 
St. Stephen’s Church, Lexington, S. C., the Rev. 
A. B. Obenschain pastor. Opening service, 
Wednesday, October 8, at 3.00 P. M. 

Mrs. John B. Moose, Sec. 


The second annual conference of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Alleghany Confer- 
ence, Central Pennsylvania Synod, will meet 
October 8 and 9 in Friedens Church, Friedens, 
Pa., the Rev. Martin F. Foutz pastor. 

Mrs. G. I. Melhorn, Sec. 


The second annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Susquehanna Confer- 
ence of the Central Pennsylvania Synod will be 
held October 7 and 8, at Trinity Church, Mil- 
ton, Pa. Mrs. A. H. Knight, Sec. 


The second annual convention of the West 
Pennsylvania Conference of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod will be held October 21 and 22 
in First Lutheran Church, Carlisle, Pa., Harry 
Saul, D.D., pastor. Mrs. C. A. Neal, Sec. 


The thirty-seventh annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Danville 
Conference, Ministerium of Pennsylvania, will 
be held October 15 at St. Mark’s Church, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. Mrs. J. Maher, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Allen- 
town Conference, Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
will hold its fifty-sixth annual convention 
Thursday, October 16, in St. Paul’s (Blue) 
Church, Route 2, Coopersburg, Pa., the Rev. 
D. D. Kistler pastor. 

Mrs. Ernest Haller, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the New 
Jersey Conference of the Ministeriwm of Penn- 
sylvania will hold its fall Executive Meeting 
and Mission Study Group in Holy Trinity 
Church, Wildwood, N. J., Thursday, September 
25, at 10.00 A. M. Mrs. H. Muffley, Sec. 


The thirty-seventh annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Pottsville 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and Adjacent States will be held in Christ 
Church, Mahanoy City, Pa. the Rev. R. E. 
Kramer pastor, October 9. Sessions at 9.30 
A. M., and 1.30 and 7.00 P. M. 

Mrs. E. Stuart Filbert, Sec. 


The forty-fifth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Wilkes- 
Barre Conference of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania_will be held in St. John’s Church, 
Mauch Chunk, Pa., the Rev. Addison C. Planz 
pastor, October 8. Sessions at 10.30 A. M., 2.00 
and 7.30 P. M. Sarah F. Otto, Sec. 


The thirteenth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Central 
Conference of the United Synod of New York 
will be held October 15, at St. Paul’s Church, 
Liverpool, N. Y., the Rev. John H. Dudde 
pastor. Mrs. C. J. Wilcox, Sec. 


The thirty-third convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of Wisconsin. Conference, 
Synod of the Northwest, will be held October 
5-7 in the Church of the Holy Communion, 
Racine, Wis., the Rev. Kenneth Hurst pastor, 
beginning at 3.00 P. M., Sunday. Missionary 
speakers will include P. P. Anspach, D.D., and 
Miss Myrtle Onsrud. Marjorie B. Piel, Sec. 


_The annual convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Central Conference, 
Synod of Ohio, will be held October 28 and 29 
in Zion Church, Wooster, Ohio, the Rev. Paul 
S. Kelly pastor. Opening session, 1.30 P. M., 
Tuesday, October 28. 

Mrs. K. Jay Bishop, Sec. 


The thirty-fifth convention of the Staunton 
Conference of the Synod of Virginia will be 
held October 21 and 22 in Mount Tabor Church, 
Middlebrook, Va., the Rev. H. E. Poff pastor. 

H. E. Poff, Sec. 


CONFERENCES 


The fourth annual convention of the Susque- 
hanna Conference of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod will be held October 14 in Zion Church, 
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Sunbury, Pa., the Rev. R. D. Wood pastor. The 
convention will open at 9.30 A. M. 
Paul W. DeLauter, Sec. 


The twenty-first annual convention of the 
Central Conference of the Synod of Ohio will 
be held in the First Church, Shelby, Dr. D. 
Bruce Young pastor, September 25 and 26. Com- 
munion Service at the first session Thursday 
at 10.30 A. M. 

Conference Brotherhood Fellowship Banquet 
Thursday evening, in charge of Mr. Raymond 
Pugh, Conference Brotherhood President. 

George W. Dittmar, Sec. 


The fall meeting of the Central Conference 
of the Pittsburgh Synod will be held Friday, 
October 3, in St. Luke’s Church, N. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., G. Arthur Fry, D.D., pastor. Ses- 
sions will begin with the Service of Confession 
and Holy Communion at 9.00 A. M. 

John M. Nycum, Jr., Sec. 


The fall convention of the Erie Conference of 
the Pittsburgh Synod will be held Tuesday, 
October 7, in St. Paul’s Church, Drake’s Mills, 
Pa., the Rev. Roy S. Schultz pastor. 

The morning session will begin at 9.30 o’clock 
with the Confessional Service and Holy Com- 
munion. The afternoon session will begin at 
1.30 P. M. Lewis R. Fox, Sec. 


The fall convention of the West Conference 
of the Pittsburgh Synod will be held Monday, 
September 29, in First Lutheran Church, Butler, 
Pa., the Rev. Oscar W. Carlson pastor. Sessions 
at 9.30 A. M., 1.30 P. M. and 7.30 P. M. The 
Rev. Dr. J. Roy Strock will be the guest 
speaker in the evening. 

Harman F. Miller, Sec. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


The autumn meeting of the Women’s Auzx- 
iliary of the Lutheran Theological Seminary at 
Philadelphia will be held at two o'clock Fri- 
day afternoon, October 3, in the Seminary 
Chapel. Thelma S. Ruff, Sec. 


OBITUARY 
James Albin Boord. D.D. 


entered into eternal rest at the home of his 
daughter, Mrs. Richard S. Hess of Knox, Pa., 
August 21, at the age of eighty-one years. He 
was born March 23, 1860, near Sardis, Ohio, 
and was the second of ten children to bless the 
humble home of Oliver G. and Elizabeth Brooks 
Boord. He attended the elementary school near 
Sardis, and his secondary education was re- 
ceived at Jumonville Orphan Home School near 
Uniontown, Pa. Here he was influenced to set 
the course of his life toward the gospel min- 
istry in the Lutheran Church by the superin- 
tendent of the Home, the Rev. J. A. Waters. He 
was confirmed at Chalk Hill, Fayette Springs, 
Pa., November 1881. He was graduated from 
Thiel College in 1888. . 

His theological education was received at the 
Philadelphia and Chicago Lutheran Theological 
Seminaries. The People’s University, Atlanta, 
Ga., conferred on him the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity in 1928. He was ordained to the Lu- 
theran ministry by the Indiana Synod meeting 
at Vandalia, Ill., in May 1890. Dr. Boord served 
the following pastorates: Colborn, Ind.; Jacobs, 
Fayette County, Pa.; Donegal, Pa.; Bridgewater, 
Nova Scotia; Shenandoah, Va.; Morgantown, 
W. Va.; Smithton, Pa.; Knox-Salem, Lamartine, 
Pa.; Red Bank, Pa.; Villa Heights, Va.; Bluff 
City, Tenn.; Orkney Springs, Va.; and Sinking 
Valley, Tyrone, Pa. 

Dr. Boord was a fervent home missionary 
whose spirit found its chief satisfaction in 
building up old and new~and difficult fields. 

Several times in his ministry he turned away 
from invitations to fields of work ordinarily 
thought of as attractive to accept some difficult 
outpost. The spiritual children of this home 
missionary rise up and call him blessed and 
his works do follow him. The present church 
buildings at Knox, Pa., and Donegal, Pa., were 
built during his pastorates. At Suterville, West- 
moreland County, Pa., and at Roanoke, Va., 
missions were organized and church buildings 
erected under his vigorous leadership. 

Some of the brightest stars in the crown of 
his ministry are a number of pastors who credit 


. him with hope and inspiration which helped 


to set their feet on the path of the gospel min- 
istry. The first child of Dr. and Mrs. Boord 
died at the age of two and a half years. In 
memory of this child the parents established in 
1905 a perpetual scholarship aid at Chicago 
Theological Seminary for students pledged to 
the home missionary enterprise. 

Pastor Boord married Joanna B. Pierce of 
Elizabeth, Pa., August 1, 1889. The ceremony 
took place in First Lutheran Church, Greens- 
burg, Pa., in which city the bride had been a 
teacher in the Greensburg Female Seminary. 
Dr. and Mrs. Boord celebrated their golden 
wedding anniversary at Lamartine, Pa., August 
1, 1939. A few months later Mrs. Boord was 
taken in death. From the day of her funeral 
Dr. Boord remained seriously ill, never re- 
covering from the shock. Co-laborers in a long 
and exacting ministry, they had each given 
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much in life and health. Several gaps in the 
years of service indicate periods when the work 
had to be relinquished in order to seek for Mrs. 
Boord that health which had been undermined 
and endangered. 

Dr. Boord brought to his work the consecra- 
tion of a keen mind, a healthy sense of humor 
and a fine literary ability. He wrote many 
poems, most of them of a religious character. 
In his final days of retirement he collected some 
of his writings and published them under the 
title, ‘Christianity and War.’’ Even up to the 
last his thoughts and conversation were always 
in the field of the work of his Lord and of His 
Church. His keenest regret during the last two 
years was his inability to attend the public 
services of worship. 

There survive him two brothers, W. G. Boord, 
Hudson, Mich.; the Rev. T. E. Boord, pastor of 
Anacosta Baptist Church, Washington, D. C.; 
and one sister, Mrs. Mary McDowell of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Five children also survive: Mrs. 
M. L. Sheffer, Newville, Pa.; Mrs. R. S. Hess, 
Knox, Pa.; Miss Margaret L., Miami, Fla.; 
James A., Jr., Los Angeles, Calif. and Mrs. 
Paul Thompson, Caro, Mich. é 

Services were held in Salem Church, Lamar- 
tine, on Thursday morning, September 4. The 
liturgist was the Rev. J. C. Klingensmith, pres- 


_ ident of the North East Conference. The obit- 
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uary was read by the pastor loci, the Rev. 
F. H. Miller. The sermon was preached by the 
president of synod, the Rev. H. Reed Shepfer. 
Interment was made in Salem Lutheran Ceme- 
tery. F. H. Miller. 


The Rev. Frederick Earhart Stough 


son of George W. and Elizabeth Uphouse 
\Stough, was born July 31, 1877, near Stahls- 
‘town, Westmoreland County, Pa. He was one 
of a family of six sons and two daughters, all 
jof whom remain to mourn his departure: Wil- 
liam L. Stough, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa.; John 
O. Stough, Stahlstown, Pa.; Mrs. Amzi A. Huff- 
man, Whitney, Pa.; Hirman W. Stough, Greens- 
burg, Pa.; Homer D. Stough, Scottdale, Pa.; 
Mrs. Elmer Ross, Ligonier, Pa.; and Luther M. 
Stough, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Pastor Stough was baptized in early infancy 
in Mt. Zion Lutheran Church, Donegal, Pa., 
by the Rev. David Earhart. and was confirmed 
at the age of eleven years by the Rev. R. G. 
Rosenbaum. At the age of five years he began 
attending the Donegal Township Public School 
and continued here until seventeen years of 
age, when he was elected a teacher in the same 
school. He continued his teaching profession 
for three years when he was urged by his pas- 
tor, the Rev. James A. Boord, to enter the 
gospel ministry. 

In September 1898 he entered Thiel College, 

_ Greenville, Pa., where he continued his studies 
until December 1903. In June 1903 he married 
Miss Mary L. Hodge, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
E. W. Hodge of Greenville, Pa. Mrs. Stough 
worked with him during his college and sem- 
inary course, attending many classes, thus gain- 
ing a training which would enable her to be a 
worthy helpmate. In January 1904, along with 
five other members of his class, he entered the 
senior class at Wittenberg College, Springfield, 
Ohio, from which he was graduated in June 
1904. In the fall of 1904 he entered the Chicago 
eee Seminary and was graduated in May 


After his first year in the seminary he served 
the newly organized mission in Smithton, Pa., 
in conjunction with the old Huffman congre- 
gation. The second summer’s vacation was 
spent in caring for the newly organized mis- 
sion, the Church of the Reformation in Buckley, 
fil. This work was carried on throughout the 
senior year. Before graduation he received a 
call to become pastor of the mission and was 
ordained June 2, 1907, by the Chicago Synod. 

At the urgent request of the president of 
synod, Mr. Stough resigned this pastorate, one 
week after he was installed to-become the’ pas- 
tor of St. James Church, Chicago, Ill., which 
was on the verge of disbanding. Within the 
next three years the first unit of this church 
was erected. , 

Congregations served by Mr. Stough include 
St. Paul’s near Knox, Clarion County, Pa., where 
within two years the mortgage on the church was 
paid; St. Paul’s, Scottdale, Pa., where the in- 
debtedness was reduced in five years from 
$11,000 to $3,000; Parkside Church, Buffalo, 
N. Y., where during a five-year pastorate $50,000 
was raised towards a new church building. 

_ Having a longing to return to his home synod, 
he accepted a call to become pastor of St. 
John’s Church, New Castle, Pa., and began a 
nineteen-year pastorate March 1, 1922. This 
Sikes Sieg he served until the time of his 

eath. 

While a member of the Pittsburgh Synod, he 
served as a member of the Synodical Board of 
American Missions, president of the West Con- 
ference, and did faithful service as a member 
of various committees. A loyal churchman, an 
earnest preacher and interpreter of the Word 
of God, a sincere lover of Christ, he was called 
from his earthly labors August 31 at the age of 
sixty-four years. During recent years he had 
suffered intensely, undergoing hospitalization, 
but the malady which afflicted his body was 
beyond medical cure. During his long illness 


he manifested true Christian fortitude and pa- 
tience in affliction. Uncomplainingly and with 
utter trust and resignation he accepted his trials 
in the knowledge that God’s arm always sus- 
tains. His living example of courage and un- 
faltering trust in God was in all likelihood his 
most eloquent sermon, for its eloquence is at- 
tested by the fact that it has been heard on 
the lips of many, and shall be often repeated. 
Thus it can be said of him that ‘the being dead, 
yet speaketh.” 

The funeral service was held in St. John’s 
Church, New Castle, September 3. The liturgist 
was the Rev. Oscar W. Carlson, president of 
the West Conference. The obituary was read 
by Dr. John J. Myers, secretary of synod, and 
the sermon was preached by the Rev. H. Reed 
Shepfer, president of synod. The committal 
service was read by Missionary Superintendent 
P. H. R. Mullen, D.D. Interment took place in 
Greenville, Pa. Pastor Stough is survived by 
his widow and seven brothers and sisters. 

H. Reed Shepfer. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Althof, Theodore Henry, from 127 E. Under- 
cliffe St., Etna, Pa., to 103 Willjohn St., Pitts- 
burgh (23), Pa. 

Anspach, Paul P., from 954 Woodlawn Ave., 
Springfield, Ohio, to 259 Sandusky St., Ash- 
land, Ohio. 

Bickley, J. J., from Gen. Del., Chapin, S. C., 
to P. O. Box 1262, Dallas, N. C. 

Blank, A. H., from R. F. D. 1, Mayport, Pa., 
to R. F. D. 1, Box 123, Greensburg, Pa. 

Blank, Fred S., from Quakake, Pa., to Leck 
Kill, Pa. 

Blenker, Edward J., from 130 Breese Terrace, 
Madison, Wis., to 118 W. 9th St., The Dalles, 
Oregon. 

Busch, Gerard Deike, from 115 E. Mulberry St., 
Lancaster, Ohio, to P. O. Box 68, Lancaster, 


Ohio. 
Castor, Henry C., from 2201 Elmwood Ave., 
to 2221 Elmwood Ave., 


Springfield, Ohio, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

Crouthamel, E. C., from 910 Middlesex Ave., 
Gloucester City, N. J., to 936 Gaunt St., 
Gloucester City, N. J. 

Currens, H. J., from Cromwell, Ind., to 108 
Sycamore St., Batesville, Ind. 

Dieckman, Paul W., from 1836 Brobeck St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., to 5743 Beaconsfield Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Dunkelberger, Harold A., from 230 Market St., 
Newport, Pa., to 230 E. Main St., Mechanics- 
burg, Pa. 

Eck, W. I., from 118 W. 9th St., The Dalles, 
Ore., to 2905 N. E. 30th Ave., Portland, Ore. 

Ellerman, Fred C., from 106 Grace St.,.Syracuse, 
N. Y., to 203 Merriman Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Epting, Heyward V., from Y. M. C. A., Charles- 
ton, S. C., to 314 Greenhill St., Charleston, 


Suc. 

Geiger, Charles D., from 4430 Mitchell St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., to 42 Sunshine Rd., Upper 
Darby, Pa. 

Gerhart, Luther F., from 4714 Glenwood St., 
Little Neck, N. Y., to 39-08 210th St., Bay- 
side, N. Y. 

Hernandez, S., from 61 Carretera St., Catano, 
Puerto Rico, to 73 Carretera St., Catano, 
Puerto Rico. 

Jeffcoat, Luther H., from R. F. D. 3, Red Bank, 
Lexington, S. C., to Elloree, S. C. 

Keck, D.D., Albert, H., from 409 S. 14th St., 
ener, Ind., to 131 S. 21st St., Richmond, 
nd. 


Korte, Edwerth E., from Snydertown, Pa., to 
223 S. Atherton St., State College, Pa. 

Krug, H. V., from 214 E. Randall St., Baltimore, 
Md., to Gould Hall, East Northfield, Mass. 

Lechler, L. R., from 530 W. Genesee Ave., Sag- 
eat Mich., to 840 N. 75th St., East St. Louis, 


1 
Leisher, William L., from Marlinton, W. Va., 
to Box 395, Vero Beach, Fla. 
Meyer, E. A., from 107-16 92d St., Ozone Park, 
N. Y., to 8512 135th Ave., Ozone Park, N. Y. 
Meyer, H. E., from 8512 135th Ave., Ozone 
ees N. Y., to 107-16 92d St., Ozone Park, 


Mortensen, George E., from P. O. Box 208, 
Little Rock, Ark., to 1018 S. 3d St., Leaven- 
worth, Kan. 

Newcomer, D.D., Harry D., from Country Club 
Estate, Kittanning, Pa., to 223 Lenox Road, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Olson, Carl J., from Elfros, Sask., Canada, to 
Foam Lake, Sask., Canada. 

Schmidt, John, from Victory, Wis., to Lutheran 
Theological Seminary, Columbia, S. C. 

Smith, D.D., Arthur H., from 259 Sandusky St., 
Ashland, Ohio, to 229 Highland Ave., Ash- 
land, Ohio. 

pa Charles P., from 1337 S. 9th St., Fargo, 


D., to 2725 Garfield Ave., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
Snyder, Corson C., from 477 Vine St., Beth- 


chem, Pa., to 535 Mt. Clair Ave., Bethlehem, 
a. 
Tappert, Wilfried, from 51 Chapin St., Roch- 


ere, N. Y-., to 16 S. 7th St., Mt. Vernon, 
Trojan, Richard Henry, from 3620 S. Hanna 
St., Fort Wayne, Ind., to 3505 S. Lafayette 


St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Shearer, Francis A., from 29 E. 4th St., East 
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250 inviting rooms. 
Bathing from hotel. 
“Ship’s Sun Deck’”’, de- 
licious meals. As lowas 
$32.50 weekly per per- 
son, double. Booklet. 


WEEK-END OFFER 
per person, double 
room, bath, all 

El ki meals Fri. to Sun; 
or Sat. to Mon. 


Carthage College 


Information 
Concerning Physical Education 


“Ninety-two per cent of the boys in 
Carthage College took active part in 
either varsity or intramural sports 
during last year, a very high per- 
centage.”—Burlington, Ia., Hawkeye- 
Gazette. 

“Coach Wagner’s teams have won 
75 per cent of their games in the last 
decade.” —Peoria Star. 

“Teams noted for their fighting 
spirit right up to the final whistle.”— 
DeKalb, Ill., Chronicle. 


For catalog and other literature write 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
CARTHAGE COLLEGE CARTHAGE, ILL. 


Christian Greeting Cards 


for re-sale or personal use. Christmas Cards. Also 
eards for all occasions. Birthday, Congratulations, 
Good Cheer, Get Well, and Sympathy folders. 
True Christian sentiments. Each exquisite card has 
some distinctive touch which gives it instant ap- 
peal. There should be a BIG demand in your com- 
munity for these cards. Rock-bottom prices insure 
our agents large all-year-round profits. Send for 
FREE SAMPLE OFFER, 
SCRIPTURE GREETING CARD COMPANY 

Dept. 18 Box 522 Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Mauch Chunk, Pa., to 126 E. Durham St., Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Steck, Charles, Jr., from 311 P. O. Bldg., Alex- 
andria, Va., to CCC, N. P. No. 5, Laurel Hill, 
Rockwood, Pa. 

Stippich, G. J. C., from 385 E. 155th St., New 
York City, N. Y., to 1832 Nanaquasett Ave., 
New York City, N. Y. 

Stough, G. W., from 1922 Remington Drive, 
Pittsburgh (21), Pa. to 135 Medical Reg., 
Camp Shelby, Miss. 

Szmodis, S., from 217 E. 81st St., New York 
City, N. Y., to 37 Allard Ave., New Rochelle, 
IN. Ye 

Weida, Willard G., from R. F. D. 1, New 
Tripoli, Pa., to Rothsville, Pa. 

Wenrich, S. M., from 417 N. Wildolive Ave., 
Daytona Beach, Fla., to 517 N. Wildolive Ave., 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Wendt, Erwin A., from 2607 Montana St., El 
wees Tex., to 5039 N. Mango Ave., Chicago, 


Weertz, D.D., Frederick J., from 3119 W. 6th 
St., Los Angeles, Calif., to St. John’s Lu- 
theran Church, 6th Ave. and Keosauqua 
Way, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Yost, Carl E., from 206 Marshall Ave., Colling- 
Gale, Pa., to 221 MacDade Blvd., Collingdale 

‘a 


Yost, Hugh E., from 33 N. Second St., Steelton 
Pa., to 5143 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dian the 
olight 
Cis 


BY 
FRED J. FIEDLER 


THE LUTHERAN 


IER 


THEN Ti Gk 


Into the darkness of India came the light of Christianity, driving out superstition and 


filth and illiteracy, breaking down the barriers of caste, giving the people a special some- 


thing they had never known before. 


Written especially in anticipation of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Lutheran Church in India 
(1942) by one who has labored in this field, THEN 
THE LIGHT CAME is an intimate sketch of Indian 
life showing the change for the better which Chris- 
tianity has wrought here and the possibilities for fu- 
ture development. 


A fascinating book for general reading; a valuable 
study book.* 


Includes ten chapters relating to our work in 
India: Come to Our Village; Give the Children a 
Chance; Desire for More Light; Turning to the True 
God; A Visit to an Outcaste Village; The Indian 
Church and Indian Leadership; The Ministry of Heal- 
ing; Service of Mercy; Joshua Tells a Story; The Lu- 
theran Church in India. Also contains Chronology and 
A List of All Missionaries in India. Appended is a — 
colored map of the U. L. C. Mission and Andhra 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, Madras Presidency. | 


* Mission study groups should order their supply from the Women’s Missionary Society, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


Price, 60 Cents. 


Map included in book available separately, 25 cents. 
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